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I, MATTERS NOT WHAT YOU CALL IT—the effect is the same— 


what one cannot do alone is made possible through the cooperation 
of others. 


How true that is of Prudential. Our 24,000,000 American and 
Canadian policyholders feared the uncertainties of the future. But 
by joining together as a group they found that their fears were less 
pressing—the future did not look so ominous—it never does to the 
person who has prepared for it! 


Is it any wonder that those who have made life insurance their 
career should take pride in their work—should work together as a 
team with such an example of the results of teamwork before them? 


It’s a business of futures—one which should be considered by those 
on the threshold of their future careers! 
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FOR CAR OWNERS 


. a new lifetime finish 
ae 
>> 


A finish that will retain its original brightness 
and gloss as long as your car lasts—that is the 
goal which General Electric chemists hope to 
reach with silicone resins, the new materials 
derived from sand. 

They predict that the finish will be perfected 
within five years. 


The paint is already under test. It has proved 
highly resistant to severe weather conditions, 
chemicals and heat. Immersed in acid and alkali 
solutions that would cause today’s finishes to 
deteriorate, silicone-treated panels have re- 
mained unmarred. 


FOR FARMERS 





. a stock drinking cup 





One of the latest direct. applications of 
electricity to the farm is an_ electrically 
heated automatic stock drinking cup. A clean, 
fresh, year-round, outdoor water supply for 
livestock is now possible with this drinking cup. 


Designed for use in sub-zero weather, it con- 
sists of a Calrod-heated drinking cup, enclosed 
in a durable metal housing, and fed from the 
farm water supply system by an electrically 
heated water pipe. Livestock simply nose down 
a treadle in the base of the cup, causing water to 
flow automatically. 


A thermostat automatically maintains the 


water in the cup and pipe at a temperature safely 
above freezing. 








FOR TRAVELERS 
. . peacetime radar 
Radar is being used both on ships 
and planes to cut down the hazards of 


| travelling in the dark, in fog, or in | 

storms. l 

For planes, the General Electric 

| Electronics Department will soon pro- | 

| duce a radar unit weighing only | 

about 100 pounds, designed to increase 

| the efficiency of “all-weather” airline | 

| operations. l 

For ships there is the G-E “‘elec- 

| tronic navigator,” which uses radar | 

} detect the position of above-water 

obstacles. 
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FOR G-E EMPLOYEES 
. life incomes after retirement 


A steady life income after retirement is 
offered all G-E employees under provisions of 
a hundred-million-dollar pension plan recently 
announced by General Flectric. 


For the average employee this will mean a 
retirement income several times as large as the 
annuity he could ordinarily ‘buy. Income at 
retirement, when added to Social Security pay- 
ments, will amount to about 50% of average 
pay for the employee who has spent his working 
years with the Company. 


Other G-E “job dividends’’—those extras 
that employees get in addition to wages— 


include insurance, vacations with pay, and 
awards for achievement. 


FOR HOMEMAKERS 
. the Circline lamp 

The Circline lamp is a circular fluorescent 
lamp. A 32-watt bulb of this type gives as much 
light as a 100-watt incandescent lamp. 

These lamps, which set a new style in light- 
ing, shed a soft, cool light from a diffused area 
instead of a single lighting point. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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YRIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


YOUR FUTURE IN RETAILING 


Betty JEAN NELSON, Training Supervisor 
Joseph Horne Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Trading, as old as time itselj, has developed and expanded with the 
growth of cities until today great stores with their many specialized de- 
partments have replaced the merchant who displayed his wares in the 
market square. Miss Nelson, herself young in retailing, here presents the 
opportunities for recent graduates in this field. 


In addition to her duties as Training Supervisor, Miss Nelson is an 
Associate Editor of the store paper, “The Horne-Pipe.” She was graduated 
from the University of Pittsburgh in 1944 with an A.B. degree and re- 
ceived her M.L. from the Research Bureau of Retail Training at the same 





University. 


Miss Nelson .took her student work at the Joseph Horne Company 
and upon graduation continued as a permanent member of the Training 


Staff. 


feu first merchant who displayed his wares 

in an open market square, or the early 
peddler who traveled from village to village 
selling or trading gossip and ballads as well 
as wares, probably never saw in his trade the 
roots of the scientific profession of modern 
merchandising. From earliest times man has 
found a need in his society for barter and 
trade—exchanging his talents for the manu- 
factured articles of another. In present day 
life the department store and specialty shop 
answer the roaring city’s demand for a place 
to obtain comforts for the home, clothing, and 
the luxuries that American manufacturers 
produce for better living. 

Great stores have grown with cities to 
become traditional, dependable, respected. 
Management of these stores works with the 
city’s leading citizens to promote cultural and 
benevolent institutions and activities for the 
betterment of the community. Stores operate 
special departments to advise customers and 
help them plan their social activities, homes, 
and wardrobes. 

It is over the merchants’ counters that the 
quality merchandise American industry pro- 
duces reaches the consumer. Staffs of aychi- 
tects and.decorators are constantly at work 
finding the most modern construction and 
fixture to make a setting worthy of the elegant 
merchandise. Yet store management has 
learned that no matter how fine the merchan- 





dise, nor how modern the fixtures, it is the 
employees who determine the position the 
store takes in the community. The stock boy, 
the copy writer, the salesperson—here is the 
factor that makes merchandise move or stay 
on the racks, that causes the difference 
between a rising or falling volume, that makes 
the merchandise and setting become alive and 
a vibrant part of American economy. 


Retailers Seek "Cream of the Crop” 


No longer are retailers content to employ 
the drifter from other industries or the merely 
passable student. Personnel and employment 
managers are aiming for the famous “cream 
of the crop” and more and more the “cream” 
is realizing retailing is the field in which 
every man sets his individual goal and has a 
better than average chance of attaining it. 

Just as they plan for their merchandise, 
managements of the big stores are making 
plans to have available expertly trained people 
to fill their jobs. Quite naturally, the cus- 
tomer assumes the great majority of the 
store’s employees are on the selling force. 
Actually, only approximately one-third of the 
employees sell. The other two-thirds are 
employed in such non-selling departments as 
advertising, display, fashion, office, delivery, 
and personnel. Stores are looking for people 
with an overall knowledge of retailing, so 
that even though they will fill a specialized 
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position, the employees will be familiar with 
the intergrated picture of department store 
operation. It is odd that in this old pro- 
fession training is still young, but now many 
retailing courses are being offered by schools 
and colleges. In other cases the stores them- 
selves are doing on-the-job and promotional 
training planned by their own Training 
Departments. 

The Government, as well as the schools 
and colleges has stepped forward to aid 
retailers and has offered probably the greatest 
aid to education in the distributive field. In 
1937 the original George Deen Act was passed 
by Congress making funds available to the 
States for the furthering of distributive educa- 
tion through the public school system. The 
funds are jointly supplied and administered 
by the Federal and State Governments. The 
program was so successful that in 1946 Con- 
gress passed the Barden Act making increased 
funds available. Under the Deen Act, Penn- 
sylvania alone was granted $1,200,000. This 
amount has been increased to $2,500,000. 


Schools and Stores Form Cooperative Plans 
The Pittsburgh Public Schools offer two 


programs for the day student—for seniors 
and for post-graduates. 

There are five public high schools in Pitts- 
burgh offering a Distributive Education 
course for the high school senior. Providing 
all the requirements for graduation have been 
completed satisfactorily up to the end of his 
junior year, the senior student may elect to 
transfer into the Distributive Education 
course. Before being accepted, his applica- 
tion is considered by vocational advisors and 
the student visits retailers to find a prospective 
part-time employer for the year. In the morn- 
ing the student studies in the classroom the 
practical courses to prepare him for retail- 
ing — merchandising mathematics, textiles, 
department store organization, salesmanship, 
fashion, advertising, etc. In the afternoon 
the student reports to a store for valuable 


actual experience, selling as a rule, but some- 
times working at beginning jobs in advertis- 
ing, fashion, or personnel. He is paid an 
hourly rate for his time in the store. At the 
end of the year the young retailer graduates 
from high school with his class—already hav- 
ing found a place for himself in the business 
world. 


The course offered for post-graduate stu- 
dents is an unusual opportunity because the 
student is paid by the store for the hours he 
spends in class as well as for the hours he 
works. Essentially the subjects taught are 
the same as those for the seniors, but keyed 
to graduate work. During the Christmas and 
Easter seasons, classes are suspended and the 
students work the full day. 


Approximately 125 students are enrolled 
in the undergraduate and 25 enrolled in the 
graduate program in Pittsburgh. Classes are 
not so large that the work and supervision 
cannot be personalized. During the year the 
instructor keeps constant watch over the stu- 
dent’s work in the store, visiting him at work, 
and discussing his progress with the super- 
visors. Visits to the non-selling departments 
in operation, conferences with executives, and 
use of the store library all are planned for 
the cooperative students. 


The stores are enthusiastic in their support 
of this program which has supplied a rich 
resource for promotional employees. In a 
short period of time graduates from these 
classes have become assistant buyers, employ- 
ment interviewers, training supervisors, and 
copy writers. Employers welcome the gradu- 
ates, for here are trained employees already 
familiar with the entire retailing picture. 

Opportunities for college trained people 
with ambition and imagination are limitless. 
There is a decided need for young men and 
women who qualify for junior executive posi- 
tions. Just as engineers, teachers, or librar- 
ians must be trained for their professions, so 
must the young person entering retailing be 
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completely familiar with all phases of merch- 
andising. Courses are offered for graduate 
students at many universities. The courses 
at the University of Pittsburgh, New York 
University, and Simmons College are typical. 
Here for a year’s time merchandising, adver- 
tising, personnel, research, are thoroughly 
considered, and many hours are spent gaining 
actual experience in the stores. 

The Pittsburgh department stores, realizing 
the value of such education, cooperate in 
every possible manner with the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training at the University 
of Pittsburgh. During the year, the members 
of the class work in department stores in the 
city. The students sell two days a week and 
spend a third day observing non-selling 
departments, working with a buyer, or study- 


ing a research problem. Visiting lecturers to 
the classes include buyers, fashion coordin- 
ators and publicity and personnel directors. 
During the six-week Christmas season the 
students work every day in a supervisory posi- 
tion—generally as a floormanager, thereby 
deriving actual supervising experience. 
Upon graduation the student is qualified 
for such positions as assistant buyer, copy 
writer, assistant fashion coordinator, training 
supervisor, or employment interviewer. 
Undergraduate retailing courses are in the 
curriculum of many colleges and universities. 
Drexel Institute of Technology is a good 
example of the co-operative plan. Some junior 
colleges offer two year merchandising courses. 
Other schools such as Tobe-Coburn School 


for Fashion in New York and Chamberlain 





A STORE TRAINING SUPERVISOR CIVES RETAILING STUDENTS TRAINING IN SALESCHECK WRITING 


; 
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Home PLANNING CENTERS ARE ONLY ONE OF THE MANY SERVICES STORES OFFER THEIR CUSTOMERS 


School of Retailing in Boston specialize in 
retailing alone. In retailing programs it is 
noteworthy that most of them recognize the 
value of actual working experience and 
embody somewhere in the course a definite 
period of store work. 


The Junior Executive Training Program 


Many stores have instigated a junior execu- 
tive training program of their own. College 
graduates who have no merchandising experi- 
ence, yet desire to make retailing their career, 
are hired for what department stores call the 
Training Squad. The “squad” studies all 
divisions of the store and spends some time 
actually working behind-the-scenes, as well as 
selling. 


While most of the training comes from 
actual observation and work, some store pro- 
grams call for reference assignments, tests, 
and notebooks. The training usually covers 
a six-month or one-year period. Vacancies 
that occur throughout the store absorb the 
members of the Training Squad. 

Other stores prefer to train their promo- 
tional people within the organization rather 
than hiring specifically for the Training 
Squad. This program progresses slower since 
the pupil continues on his present job. As 
a rule the class meets one or two hours a 
week over a period of a year. The major 
executives, departmental managers as well as 
the Training Department contribute their time 
and effort by conducting lectures, clinics, and 
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tours, giving the members ef the class an 
intimate knowledge of the policies, responsi- 
bilities, and procedures of their own divisions. 
In Pittsburgh still another educational pro- 
gram is maintained through the cooperation 
of the department stores and the Board of 
Public Education. It is an evening program 
of classes in Distributive Education, available 
without charge to anyone living or working in 
the city. The retailers and educators together 
plan the courses so that the sales training sub- 
jects will be of the greatest value to store 
employees and interested Pittsburghers. 
While the Board of Public Education sup- 
ervises the program, the department stores 
supply the meeting places by opening their 
classrooms and conference rooms to the 
groups. Generally there are three six-week 
semesters each winter. Classes meet two 
hours one night a week and are taught by 
experts, frequently store executives and train- 
ing supervisors. This fall’s program of thir- 
teen classes included: Public Speaking, Home 








Decoration, Personality Development, Adver- 
tising, Textiles, and Plastics. 

Young men and women search for new 
worlds or frontiers to conquer. Many will find 
a world of excitement and glamor in the store 
in his own home town. One of the oldest 
trades—merchandising, is one of the last to 
be promoted as a profession and science, and 
anyone who learns its formulae and principles 
will find a treasure chest in experience and 
security. Retailing offers the glamor of the 
always new, the foreign buying offices, and the 
excitement of the community as it crowds to 
the merchant for the needs of the seasons. 
Yet also present are sound personnel policies 
—promotion from within, retirement benefits, 
etc. Few industries or professions cooperate 
more with the educators to aid in training 
future employees. Retailers want alert, trained 
employees who will grow in their jobs and 
they have accepted the fact that complete 
cooperation with educators is one of the ways 


the need will be satisfied. 





Your own business—now. There was never a more oppor- 
tune time to make that dream come true. Investigate your 
opportunities today in "the best-paid hard work in the 
world." 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 








The University’s Placement Service has been viewed as far more 


than an appointment bureau or an employment office. Rather, it 


comprehends a counseling service for graduates regarding questions 


affecting their life work and their professional advancement; research 
into various phases and problems of guidance and placement; and a 


highly specialized medium of assistance to commercial organizations 
and educational institutions. 


A carefully planned free service offered by the 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
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VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF HANDICAPPED YOUTH 


VirciL SmMiIRNow, Specialist for Handicapped 
United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


In his present position, Mr. Smirnow is responsible for the Selective 
Placement program which operates in the 1800 local offices of the 
Employment Service. Prior to this, he was Supervisor of Case Services 
with the District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service and Specialist for 
Handicapped at the United States Employment Service for the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Smirnow is also employed on a part-time basis as Director of 
BNai Brith Group Guidance Service of Greater Washington. His 
experience includes personnel work in other agencies of the Federal 
Government and in private industry. 

A graduate of Bucknell University and the University of Alabama, 
Mr. Smirnow was the organizer and first chairman of the Washington 
Council for the Handicapped. He is the author of a number of articles 
on employment of the handicapped, several of which are, “Canned Lists 


for the Handicapped,” Manpower 


Review, August, 1945, and a pamphlet 


entitled, “Disabled Are Valuable,” published by the Disabled American 


Veterans. 


The School System's Responsibility 


MERICA’S school system has an ines- 

capable responsibility to provide educa- 
tional and guidance facilities to handicapped 
youth. If that responsibility is not discharged 
effectively, the toll in human suffering, not 
to mention the financial cost to local, State 
and Federal governments, will be, as it has 
heen, tremendous. A significant number of 
handicapped persons who apply at local offices 
of the United States Employment Service, are 
difficult to place on jobs not only because of 
their physical limitations, but because of 
partial or complete absence of a sound found- 
ation of proper education and _ intelligent 
guidance during the years when vocational 
decisions should have been made. Their dis- 
abilities have been permitted to become worse, 
either by reason of not being treated at a 
time when the conditions might have yielded 
to treatment, or because they have developed 
poor attitudes toward their disabilities or 
society, or faulty compensatory devices in the 
absence of assistance to do otherwise. To 
illustrate, take the instance of a _ cerebral 
palsied child in a jurisdiction where the school 
system is not equipped to render specialized 
service to handicapped children. For a while 
such a child might be confined to the State 
school for, the mentally retarded, for few States 


He pities himself, and well he may. 


have special facilities for the cerebral palsied. 
The education of this child during the period 
of institutionalization would necessarily be 
keyed to the capacity of the mentally retarded 
in the institution, despite the fact that mental 
retardation is not significantly higher among 
the cerebral palsied than among the general 
population. Upon “graduation” from the insti- 
tution, the child would be academically un- 
qualified to enter whatever grade of school he 
might be in, were he “normal.” Even if he 
were qualified, he would feel ill at ease with 
his classmates. He would perhaps not be 
able to write as clearly or as quickly, or 
respond verbally in a “normal” manner. 
Shunned and feared by his classmates, pitied, 
pampered and misunderstood by teachers not 
trained to deal with this special problem, con- 
stantly exposed to everyday tasks which he is 
physically incapable of performing, such a 
child would withdraw from school with scars: 
that could never heal. A few years later, 
pressed by the necessity to earn his living, he 
might appear at the public employment serv- 
ice, and ask to be placed on a job. He has 
had little or no education. He has acquired 
no skills. He has a deep fear of his fellow- 
men and perhaps bitterness toward society.. 
His 
physical abilities, meager as they were to 
start, have deteriorated due to lack of proper 
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instruction in simple things such as how to 
speak clearly, or how to hold a pencil, or how 
to walk in a less grotesque manner. The 
Employment Service might endeavor to have 
the individual trained through the State 
Rehabilitation Service, a service which would 
not be available to him before the age of 16. 
Such training would have the greatest obstacle 
of all to overcome,—time and what has hap- 
pened to the individual during his most train- 
able years. 

Such training would have to begin at 
the very foundation and build the educational 
and social background that should have been 
built during the years which the individual 
spent in the State institution. Certain aspects 
of this individual’s problem can now never 
be resolved. Rehabilitation of this person can, 
of necessity, be nothing more than patching 
together the broken pieces so as to present to 
society a product which resembles a member 
of society. Estimate for yourself the cost of 
restoring this person to the status of a pro- 
ductive and contributing member of the com- 
munity. Add to it the inestimable toll in 
human suffering endured by this individual 
and his family. Multiply that by hundreds 


of thousands and you have a general picture 
of the tremendous responsibility which the 
school system of America has toward handi- 
capped youth. 


Making Educational Services Available 


In the “Statistics of Special Schools and 
Classes” published as a part of the biennial 
report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, we find that probably not more 
than one handicapped child in eight is receiv- 
ing the kind of education and care which 
he needs. Out of 776 cities in the United 
States with a population exceeding 5,000, 
there are only 301 cities in thirty States 
which have made special provisions for edu- 
cating crippled children. Only 21 States 
have made any special provision to assume 


12 
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responsibility for this problem as States. 
Many of the cities which have provided for 
this service limit it to certain disability cate- 
gories. There are 475 cities and 18 entire 
States that have not made any provision for 
educating handicapped children. The lack of 
facilities in rural areas goes without saying. 

Concerning this deplorable situation, Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, Commissioner, United 
States Office of Education, recently said, 
“Those of us in education have long recog- 
nized this field is one of the so-called dark 
continents of American education.” 

To give some idea of the magnitude of the 
problem, the records of the Selective Service 
system indicate that approximately 3,500,000 
persons, enough for 229 divisions, have been 
rejected for military service. Whereas, some 
of those rejected were above school age, the 
difference would certainly be made up if the 
statistics were to include females. 

One might gather from the discussion above 
that the solution to the problem of providing 
effective education and guidance to handi- 
capped youth is the establishment of highly 
specialized schools for individuals in various 
disability categories. To a small degree, estab- 
lishment of such schools is a solution. How- 
ever, a very significant percentage of handi- 
capped children do not have to be segregated 
in special schools or even in special classes, 
but should be served within the framework of 
the regular school system. The indication is 
therefore that all professional workers in edu- 
cation should receive some training in the 
problems of teaching and guiding disabled 
children. More than that, these professional 
workers should constantly strive to develop 
sound attitudes towards the handicapped and 
to use common sense in teaching them. 

School vocational counselors must learn 
that a disability is an occupationally signif- 
icant characteristic and must be taken into 
account during the vocational advisement of 
disabled individuals. If, because of lack of 
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training or lack of experience, the counselor 
does not feel qualified to evaluate a disability 
and relate it to the vocational plans of a 
specific individual, he should most certainly 
seek the assistance of those in the community 
who are qualified to perform such evaluation. 
These might be a medical officer of the school 
system, a social worker trained in service to 
the handicapped, a worker from agencies such 
as the United States Employment Service, the 
State Rehabilitation Agency, the Veterans 
Administration, or some other organization. 


USES Selective Placement Program 


One of the major sources of assistance to 
school counselors in meeting the vocational 
problems of handicapped youth is the public 
employment service. In order to fully under- 
stand the assistance which the Employment 
Service is prepared to supply, it is necessary 
to know some of the details regarding its 
program of service to the handicapped. 

The United States Employment Service was 
established by the Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933, and its authority augmented by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. It 
is responsible for administration of a nation- 
wide Federal-State system of public employ- 
ment offices offering free employment place- 
ment service to all persons seeking work. The 
operation of the Employment Service encom- 
passes the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Over 1800 
local employment offices plus 3000 itinerant 
service points serve the nation’s job seekers. 

As part of its responsibility to assist all 
persons of employable age who are seeking 
work, USES and its affiliated State employ- 
ment agencies recognize their distinct respon- 
sibility to provide effective placement services 
for veteran and non-veteran handicapped 
applicants. 

A significant percentage of the handicapped 
now in .our labor force, or seeking entrance, 
require assistance in order to assume their 
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HIRE THE HANDICAPPED 





ITS GOOD BUSINESS 


proper places. The Employment Service is 
prepared by experience and training to serve 
those needing specialized assistance in finding 
their places in industry, business or the pro- 
fessions. 

Selective Placement is the term which the 
Employment Service applies to its overall pro- 
gram of service to the handicapped. The 
Employment Service, in serving the handi- 
capped, makes fullest use of all the facilities 
of the organization. A significant percentage 
of the handicapped can be and are served in 
the main stream of operations. When it is 
apparent that no problem exists which would 
complicate the adjustment of the individual 
in a job, no special service is accorded. How- 
ever, if it is apparent that the individual has 
had difficulty in the past or, unless given 
special service, will encounter difficulties in 
job adjustment, specialized service is pro- 
vided. This service, provided by specially 
trained personnel, is an extension and intensi- 
fication of regular placement methods, with 
added emphasis on careful evaluation of phys- 
ical capabilities. 
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Any applicant is considered handicapped 
and in need of Selective Placement services 
when he has a physical, mental, or emotional 
impairment or deficiency which: 

a. Requires the applicant to modify or 
change his occupation. 

Makes it difficult for the applicant to 
secure employer acceptance for suitable 
work. 


b. 


Requires special consideration to pre- 
vent the applicant from undertaking 
work likely to: 

(1) aggravate the disability or 

(2) cause him to jeopardize the health 

or safety of others. 

Restricts the opportunities of an inex- 
perienced handicapped applicant for 
entering industry, trade or profession. 
Requires referral to a cooperating 
agency for restorative or other adjust- 
ment services. 

All personnel in the employment office are 
trained to recognize the need for Selective 
Placement, and to aid in promoting the inter- 
ests of the handicapped with employers. The 
efforts of specialized personnel are closely 
coordinated with those of other personnel to 
make the most effective use of all Employ- 
ment Service work in behalf of the handi- 
capped and to avoid duplication of effort. 

One of the major special tools used in the 
Selective Placement approach to placement of 
the handicapped is that of physical demands 
analysis-physical capacities appraisal. The 
physical demands approach is an application 
and amplification of the job analysis tech- 
niques designed to develop specific job infor- 
mation needed by placement personnel. Phys- 
ical demand analysis is that part of job 
analysis which describes the physical activi- 
ties and environmental factors of jobs. Phys- 
ical capacities appraisal evaluates the physical 
activities a particular individual is capable of 
performing. and the working conditions to 
which he may be safely exposed. Matching 
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an applicant’s physical capacities to the phys- 
ical demands of a specific job for which he 
meets experience, training, and other require- 
ments constitutes a basic phase of Selective 
Placement. 

The State offices of the Employment Service 
supervise, evaluate and assist the local employ- 
ment offices in carrying out their responsibili- 
ties to handicapped applicants. The State 
technicians in charge of Selective Placement 
cooperate in performance of this function 
with Assistant State Veterans Employment 
Representatives. 

Federal, State and local levels of the 
Employment Service conduct year-round pro- 
motional activities on behalf of the handi- 
capped. These activities are given even 
greater emphasis during Natienal Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, established 
by Act of Congress as the first full week in 
October of each year. Promotional efforts 
are directed at enlisting community support 
for employment of handicapped workers, and 
particularly at acquainting employers with 
the basic facts regarding the favorable produc- 
tion and accident records of such workers and 
with the most efficient methods for hiring the 
handicapped. 

The record of the effectiveness of the Selec- 
tive Placement program speaks for itself. 
Increasing numbers of disabled applicants are 
securing jobs suitable to their qualifications 
and physical capabilities through the USES. 
Placements of the handicapped has risen from 
27,600 in 1940 to 300,00 in 1945. At the 
present time 75% of handicapped applicants 
being placed are disabled veterans. In addi- 
tion, records prove that Selective Placement 
has given the disabled an even break with 
other applicants in the competition for jobs. 


Assistance for School Counselors 


The Employment Service is prepared by 
experience and training to assist the school 
counselor in the vocational advisement of 
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handicapped youth. With those of employ- 
able age the Employment Service can actively 
enter into the counseling situation and supply 
assistance based on years of dealing with 
applicants with problems of disability. When 
dealing with youth not of employable age, the 
Employment Service can assist by calling the 
attention of school counselors to publications 
which would give them the necessary informa- 
tion. For example, the release of the first of 
a series of National Physical Demands Infor- 
mation Series (Number 1, Apprenticeable 
Occupations, November, 1944) was designed 
to provide counselors with physical demands 
information on typical apprenticeable occupa- 
tions. Another release in the same series 
which has just been released is a physical 
demands study of laundry occupations. From 
time to time the National Physical Demands 
Information Series will be supplemented by 
further releases based upon occupational, 
industrial and other logical groupings. 

The basic concept of Physical Capacities 
Appraisal-Physical Demands Analysis is being 
used in the release of guides for interviewing 
handicapped applicants. The first to be issued 
was a general interviewing guide, listing for 
the counselor a number of points of informa- 
tion of occupational significance to be 
obtained during the interview, and including 
an outline for an appraisal of the physical 
capabilities of the disabled applicant. It is 


the intention of the Employment Service to 
supplement this general interviewing guide 
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with a number of similar guides designed to 
obtain the pertinent facts regarding persons 
with specific disabilities, such as arrested 
tuberculosis, heart disease or amputation of 
lower extremity. 


The physical demands approach is used 
also in the Special Aids for Placing Military 
Personnel in Civilian Jobs (Enlisted Army 
Personnel) and (Enlisted Naval Personnel). 
These documents, showing the relationships 
between civilian jobs and military occupa- 
tions, include also the physical and environ- 
mental requirements of the listed civilian jobs, 
giving the counselor some clues for the process 
of vocational planning with disabled veterans. 
Physical demands information also appears 
in a number of other Employment Service 
Tools, such as the National Job Descriptions 
and Interviewing Aids. 


In December of 1943, the USES issued the 
handbook on Selective Placement for the 
Handicapped, incorporating the procedures, 
tools and techniques used by local offices in 
serving the handicapped. On the basis of 
field experience, this document was revised in 
February of 1945. The revised handbook 
consists, in general, of three major parts. The 
first part is an exposition of the basic prin- 
ciples and philosophy of Selective Placement, 
and outlines the steps taken in interviewing, 
counseling, and placing disabled, including 
the application of the physical demands 
analysis technique. The second section con- 
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tains information of occupational significance 
on a number of common disabilities, and 
details of evaluation of the disabilities in 
terms of physical capacities. The third sec- 
tion is devoted to the tools and techniques 
used in making physical demands analyses 
and physical capacities appraisals. 

The handbook was ‘issued in 1945 as a 
printed, document size booklet and was made 
available to the general public for purchase 
at the cost of twenty-five cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Interest 
in the handicapped is evidenced by the fact 
that during these past two years, over 30,000 
copies have been sold and distributed. 

The need to gain as much technical infor- 
mation as possible concerning the handi- 
capped and to exchange ideas concerning this 
new but rapidly developing program, led the 
Employment Service to conduct a national 
conference on Selective Placement. This con- 
ference held during May ‘of 1945 at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, was attended by representa- 
tives of government agencies concerned with 
services to the handicapped in both the United 
States and Canada, and by a wide representa- 
tion from the professions dealing with various 
phases of service, including medicine, insur- 
ance, education, etc. The proceedings of the 
conference contained considerable technical 
information of interest to persons working 
with the handicapped and were therefore pub- 
lished and are available free in limited supply 
from the United States Employment Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. From time to time the 
USES will continue to issue technical docu- 
ments on this subject. 


In addition to its publications concerning 
the disabled, the Labor Market Information 
Series of the USES and similar releases con- 
cerning employment trends and conditions 
constitute valuable aids for the school coun- 
selor. 


The Employment Service conducts com- 
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munity and State-wide training institutes for 
its own employees and for other groups. 
School counselors might request such train- 
ing courses for themselves. Either a special 
program could be arranged for them or they 
might be invited to attend a program which 
had already been planned. The opportunity 
to participate in such a training program is 
certainly one of the best sources of aid in 
understanding the problems of the handi- 
capped. 

’ The Employment Service can offer other 
real assistance to the school counselor in the 
guidance of handicapped youth. The actual 
extent and kind of assistance will necessarily 
vary from one community to another. It 
would be well for those who are interested in 
the topic to find out exactly what facilities 
might be available to them in their com- 
munity. 


Other Services 


The public employment service is, of course, 
not the only agency in the community con- 
cerned with this problem. School counselors, 
if they would effectively discharge their 
responsibilities to handicapped youth, should 
become thoroughly conversant with the serv- 
ices available from the State Rehabilitation 
Agency, and, in the case of veterans, from 
the Veterans Administration. In the larger 
centers of population, there are many other 
organizations performing yeoman service for 


the handicapped. 


There is a big job to do. No single agency 
or organization can possibly hope to do it 
alone. The cooperation of everyone is needed. 
If some part of the process of rehabilitation 
is not functioning effectively, the rest of the 
process becomes that much more difficult. 
America’s school system has yet to conquer 
this “dark continent of American education.” 
It cannot be done overnight but “a journey of 
a thousand miles begins with but a single 
step.” 
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100th Anniversary of the Birth of Alexander 


He gi 


the world 


a new voice 


Alexander Graham Bell was a teacher 
of the deaf. He was also a trained 
scientist who made it possible for 
millions upon millions of people to 
hear each other by telephone. 

The telephone brought something 
into the world that had not been 
there before. 


For the first time people were able 
to talk to each other even though 
separated by long distances. 


Horizons broadened. A new indus- 


Graham Bell ¢ March 3, 1947 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
by Moffect, 1918. 


try was born, destined to employ 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women and be of service to everyone 
in the land. 


Alexander Graham Bell was a great 
humanitarian, not only as a teacher 
of the deaf, but in his vision of the 
benefits the telephone could bring 
to mankind. 


Bell’s vision has come true. It keeps 
on being an essential part of this 
nation-wide public service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





herever there is a human need there is a greater 
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fortune than a mine can furnish. 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL— Founder 


The human need for education has furnished a fortune 
for Temple University, greater than any material riches. 
That fortune is the success of a multitude of students 
whose lives have been enriched, and whose talents have 


been shaped by this University. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 





CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY IN INDUSTRY 


K. B. Mc Eacuron, Jr., Chemical Department 
General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


With rapid scientific advance has come a need for the technically 
trained men which Mr. McEachron describes in his article. After grad- 
uating frem Purdue in 1937 with a Bachelor of Science degree in Elec- 
trical Engineering, he accepted a position with General Electric Com- 
pany and was selected for the “A” Class of the Advanced Engineering 
Program. Having completed the three-year program he supervised the 
“A” class for one year. 

In addition to his activities as head of the educational activities of the 
Chemical Department, Mr. McEachron is Secretary of the Relations with 
Industry Committee of the American Society for Engineering Education 
and Secretary of the Committee on Education and Training for the Indus- 
tries of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. A member oj 
Eta Kappa Nu, Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Xi and A.1.E.E., he is co-author 
with A. R. Stevenson, Jr., of both “Education of an Engineer” and “Jn- 
dustry’s Responsibility for Post-Collegiate Education,” and author oj 


“Post Collegiate Engineering Education.” 


oo changes have occurred in relatively 
recent years in the number of technically 
trained men employed by industry in the 
fields of chemistry and metallurgy. Much of 
this increase is due to the increasing impor- 
tance of materials as contrasted with product 
design in the over-all operation and perform- 
ance of equipment generally. 

These rapid changes afford unusual oppor- 
tunities for qualified personnel who have been 
trained in these fields. Present expansion of 
facilities devoted to research, development, 
and production in this branch of science fore- 
cast an even more promising future. 

Illustrative of the increasing dependence of 
all industry upon the chemist and metallurgist 
are developments in the field of electrical 


insulation, plastics, and high-temperature 
alloys. 


Special Current Developments 


Early in the development of the electrical 
industry, the limitations upon performance 
imposed by organic insulation were recog- 
nized. As a result, chemists were set to work 
developing improved insulating varnishes. 
It is only. natural that this group soon became 
interested in the preparation of superior pro- 
tective coatings for electrical and mechanical 
equipment. Such protective coatings must 
be greatly superior to ordinary paints and 


enamels and the search for more and more 
permanent finishes has never ceased. One of 
the earlier developments in this field has been 
that of the Glyptal Alkyd resins base for 
paints which has been such an improvement 
over the previous bases that large quantities 
of Glyptal are annually used by regular paint 
manufacturers. Recently the development of 
silicone oils by chemists in industrial labora- 
tories has provided the basis for an almost 
indestructible surface coating. This new field 
of silicone development will require large 
numbers of qualified chemists and chemical 
engineers in the near future. 


Oil has been used for many years as an 
insulating medium in all large power trans- 
formers. The fire hazard incident to the use 
of oil for such insulating purposes stimulated 
the research for a satisfactory non-inflamm- 
able liquid of high di-electric strength. From 
this project there came Pyranol Askarels 
which are almost exclusively used in power 
transformers whenever it is necessary to 
eliminate fire hazard completely. 


Like the insulating varnish and protective 
coating field, plastics has expanded immensely 
within the last decade. So rapid has been the 
expansion that few people realize how old a 


business it really is. The General Electric 
Company, for example, was molding shellac- 
bonded materials before 1900 and worked 
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with Dr. Baekeland in the development of 
Bakelite Phenolic resin before 1920. Our 
original interest in this field was almost 
entirely a result of the usefulness of such 
materials in the electrical industry. 

There is scarcely a single piece of electrical 
equipment today, large or small, which does 
not depend upon plastics for some part of its 
successful operation. Although many facili- 
ties for the production of plastic parts were 
built to serve the electrical industry, the pres- 
sure by other companies to market such pro- 
ducts for general industrial use has increased 
until a large portion of the output is sold 
externally and one electrical manufacturer, 
the General Electric Company, is now the 
largest producer of plastic products in the 
world. The contemplated extension of the 
finished plastics business into areas other than 
those closely related to the manufacture of 
electrical equipment promises to increase 
many fold the present output. 

The production of radioactive materials 
during the war required a very large group of 
physicists, chemists, and metallurgists. The 
continued production of such materials and 
the emphasis upon improved methods for 
such production will increase, rather than 
decrease, the need for technical graduates in 
this field. Expanded research facilities in 
nucleonics for peacetime applications will 
require the services of the best research minds. 
Some of the most advanced work in chemistry 
is now being carried on in this field. The 
very complex operating problems in produc- 
ing nuclear materials challenge the abilities 
of the best chemical engineers. 

The theory of operation of both the gas 
turbine and the supercharger has been well- 
known for many years. The practical devel- 
opment of these products, however, was 
delayed until recent years, largely because of 
critical temperature requirements. The mod- 
ern supercharger operates with temperature 
differences of hundreds of degrees between 
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shaft sections only a few inches apart. Early 
in the war, industrial metallurgical labora- 
tories were given the job of developing alloy 
steels which could withstand such critical 
conditions. The successful operation of 
thousands of superchargers testify to their 
successful solution of this problem. The 
improved operation of the gas turbine and its 
application to locomotives and other peace- 
time equipment will also be a metallurgical 
problem of no mean proportions. 

The great quantities of transformer steel used 
annually in the electrical industry and the very 
great dependence of transformer efficiency 
on the quality of such steel make even more 
important the metallurgist’s contributions. A 
major portion of most electrical equipment is 
iron and steel and the opportunities to better 
performance by improving these materials 
have hardly been.realized. 

The opportunity for technically trained 
people in research and development is well 
illustrated by the foregoing examples. Equally 
great, however, are the opportunities for 
similarly trained personnel in technical sales 
and production. 

The production of silicones, phenol, and 
molding compounds in large quantities in the 
General Electric Company, for example, has 
required a corresponding production organi- 
zation. As the chemical industry becomes 
more complex, it is increasingly important 
that production specialists and supervisors be 
technically trained. Opportunity for promo- 
tion and advancement along supervisory lines 
is particularly great in the rapidly expanding 
manufacturing side of the business. 

The problems of marketing chemical and 
metallurgical products require adequately 
trained sales personnel. Here also the greater 
complexity of the business and the industrial 
type of salesmanship involved requires that, 
basically, such men be technically trained in 
chemistry or metallurgy. With the end of the 
war and the reconversion period, the salesman 
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will again be in a competitive market and 
adequate technical training is 
essential. 


absolutely 


These few examples serve to illustrate the 
many varied opportunities in all phases of 
the chemical industry for well trained tech- 
nical men. Equally important to the young 
man seeking a career in chemistry, however, 
is the extent to which the industry will provide 
the necessary training and experience to pre- 
pare him for such opportunities. 


Education and Training 


The unusual diversification of these chem- 
ical activities is indicative of the almost 
unlimited opportunities available generally 
today in the field of chemistry and metal- 
lurgy. Such diversification make it almost 
impossible to employ technical personnel 
directly from school for specific responsibili- 
ties or positions. As a result, industry has 
established general training programs in 
chemistry and metallurgy. Many of these 
programs offer the new employee an oppor- 
tunity to work in several sections of a com- 
pany before he decides the type of work he 
desires. This opportunity to work in a 
number of different sections is usually only 
a part of such training programs, however. 

The responsibility of industry for support- 
ing and extending education and training pro- 
grams has been increasingly recognized. Some 
companies have even established their own 
undergraduate educational activities. How- 
ever, the advantages in selecting college grad- 
uates from many different educational insti- 
tutions have led many concerns to concentrate 
entirely upon the post-collegiate edtication and 
the industrial apprenticeship which industry 
can best provide. 


In one industrial concern, a special training 
program.has been provided in which chemists 
and metallurgists are assigned for successive 
three-month periods to laboratories and pro- 
duction groups. The new employee has an 
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A PHENOL PLANT OF THE CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT, 
GENERAL ELEcTRic COMPANY 


opportunity to gain experience and to contrib- 
ute to the work in progress even though his 
assignment is short. Although much of his 
time may be devoted to somewhat routine 
work, his knowledge of science and his ability 
to apply that knowledge are tried almost daily. 
During each brief assignment he usually has 
an opportunity to advance from the task of 
helping a more experienced man in the early 
weeks to complete responsibility for certain 
projects in the latter weeks of such an assign- 
ment. Such progress even in such a short 
period gives him a sense of accomplishment 
and an opportunity for his superiors to judge 
his performance. His experience during this 
period is generally not confined to any one 
factory or location, but he is usually assigned 
to at least three different plants. 

During this work-experience program, 
which is approximately a year in length, each 
man will be eligible to receive classroom in- 
struction which will acquaint him with the 
organization of the corporation and the spe- 
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cific operations of each section. Experienced 
personnel discuss with the men in training the 
opportunities available in their particular 
branch of the business. Instruction along 
more technical lines in the field of chemistry 
and metallurgy is also available. 

Each year a limited number of qualified 
men are selected from. this larger group in 
training for advanced work. 

Selection is based on several factors. Be- 
cause of the intensive nature of the training, 
individual enthusiasm is essential and of most 
importance. Those who desire to undertake 
such training are also given an entrance exam- 
ination. Other factors such as college record, 
faculty recommendations, industrial experi- 
ence, and interview ratings, are considered. 
Each year between thirty and forty men are 
selected to begin the first year class. 

The fundamental objectives of this program 
are: (1) The application of the basic princi- 
ples of physics and chemistry to the solution 
of actual industrial problems; (2) the presen- 
tation of such solutions clearly and concisely 
so that the results may be easily understood 
and utilized. 

Those who are selected for this work spend 
approximately one-half day a week in class 
during regular working schedules. In addi- 
tion to the time spent in class, adequate out- 
side preparation is required. 

The material included in the first year com- 
prises an intensive review of physical chemis- 
try, a brief treatment of inorganic chemistry, 
and a seminar on either organic chemistry or 
metallurgy dependent upon the desires of the 
men involved. The time involved outside of 
working hours is devoted to the solution of 
actual problems taken from the fields of chem- 
istry, chemical engineering, and metallurgy 
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which have occurred in industry. All those 
selected for the class have had sufficient math- 
ematics in college for the technical work 
covered. 

Near the conclusion of the first year, the 
personnel is carefully reviewed and those 
interested and qualified for further technical 
training are selected for advanced work and 
assigned for periods from six months to a 
year to men who have demonstrated their re- 
search and development ability in the fields 
involved. These assignments are most care- 
fully made as they constitute the most impor- 
tant phase of this part of the program. At 
the conclusion of such advanced training, a 
permanent placement is made in one of the 
laboratories or operating divisions. 


An Expanding Future 


In common with most other fields of sci- 
ence and engineering, the chemical and metal- 
lurgical field requires large numbers of tech- 
nically trained personnel. The interruption of 
college programs by the war and new develop- 
ments during the war have seriously reduced 
the normal flow to industry. Even without the 
present expansion in business, it will be many 
years before the supply of chemists, metal- 
lurgists and chemical engineers to industry is 
adequate. 


Many chemical concerns have established 
training programs to guide the young techni- 
cal employee in his work and to give him the 
training he requires for advancement. 


New materials are the answer to many in- 


dustrial design problems today. Industry 
looks to the chemist, the metallurgist and the 
chemical engineer for the development and 
production of these new materials. 
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Now Available for School and College Showing 
The Curtis Publishing Company’s 


new motion picture 


MAGAZINE MAGIC 


A Motion Picture Story of the Magazine Publishing Industry 


16 mm Sound Film In Full Color 
with 


Specially Written Musical Score and Narration 


MAGAZINE MAGIC pictures all the steps in producing 
The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Country 
Gentleman, Holiday, and Jack and Jill. It shows everything 
from the planting of pulpwood seedlings to the delivery of fin- 
ished copies to readers. It tells in vivid color and detail what 
is back of the modern miracle of producing and shipping more 
than one million magazines every 24 hours. 

The film runs 3814 minutes, a convenient length for class- 
room or school assembly work. It should prove very valuable 
in vocational guidance classes both in secondary schools and at 
the college level. 


MAGAZINE MAGIC may be scheduled for your school at 


no cost by writing to: 


Manager, Motion Picture and Speakers Bureau 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1223 Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Publishers of 
The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Country Gentleman, Jack and Jill, Holiday 











EMPLOYER PREPARATION FOR THE INTERVIEW 


BeuLaH M. VAN VOLKENBURGH, Associate Employment 
Manager, Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, N. J. 


A native of Newark, Miss Van Volkenburgh has been with the 
Prudential Insurance Company for twenty-two years. Prior to her assign- 
ment to the Employment Bureau where she has been for eleven years, she 
gained valuable experience doing general clerical work in the industrial 
insurance division and making welfare adjustments of policies and pre- 
miums, the latter during depression years. 

She served both on the Study Committee charged with making 
periodic surveys of all departments, their methods, equipment, personnel 
and efficiency and also with the group assigned to prepare a new type 
q insurance policy and to revise the Company forms in connection with 
this. 

In addition to being in charge of interviewing and the selecting and 
hiring of female employees, Miss Van Volkenburgh is President of the 
Association of Personnel Women of Northern New Jersey. She has been 
active for many years in young people's activities in the community and 


now serves in an advisory capacity for a large group of teen-age girls. 


[' has been said that the employment inter- 
view is one of the oldest methods of 
appraising an individual’s qualifications for 
a given job. Although general interviewing 
procedures and techniques may differ, depend- 
ing upon the size of the company and the 
number of persons involved, basically, the 
problem is the same: to locate quickly the 
right person for the position which is open 
and to be reasonably sure that he will be able 
to make good in that position. 

From the employer’s standpoint, an inter- 
view doesn’t “just happen” when an applicant 
calls at the employment bureau. It may be 
helpful for an applicant to keep in mind that 
certain preparations have been made in 
advance to properly fulfill the purpose of the 
interview. In general, these preparations 
include, first, the location, arrangement and 
equipment of the employment bureau; and 
secondly, the training of the interviewer. 


Office Location and Arrangement 


The employment bureau is usually centrally 
located and is convenient and easy for an 
applicant to reach without difficulty. Employ- 
ers have found that a location on the street 
or second floor is most easily accessible and 
eliminates delay in waiting for elevator serv- 
ice. The employment bureau is separate and 
apart from other sections of the company and 


applicants will not be embarrassed by passing 
through and disturbing working departments. 
Where possible, there is a separate entrance 
to, and exit from, the reception room and 
both are clearly indicated by direction signs. 
The reception reom is comfortably but not 
elaborately furnished with ample seating facil- 
ities and writing desks with all necessary 
equipment for the completion of application 
forms. Every effort is made to avoid unneces- 
sary delay after the applicant has entered the 
office, especially in waiting to see an inter- 
viewer. Most employers have found it advis- 
able to conduct the actual interview in another 
office adjacent to, but separate from, the recep- 
tion room, so each applicant may be accorded 
the utmost attention and privacy. 


Training of the Interviewer 


An applicant for employment will find that 
the interview accorded him by the company 
with which he is considering employment, will 
be. conducted on an efficient, pleasant and 
friendly basis because the company has pre- 
pared for the interview by thoroughly training 
the interviewer. 

The applicant will observe that: 

1. The employment interviewer thoroughly 
understands the company’s basic re- 
quirements for employment. For in- 
stance, in our company, inasmuch as the 
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majority of advanced positions are filled 
from within the ranks, it is the general 
policy to employ recent graduates who 
are single and without previous business 
experience. Consequently, there are 
usually a number of beginner positions 
to fill where a person of average intelli- 
gence, with the ability to work with 
others and under supervision, can be 
placed advantageously. Occasionally 
the employment bureau is requested to 
hire specialists such as actuarial stu- 
dents, French translators, clause writers, 
underwriting clerks and others, who 
must possess special qualifications 
because of the nature of the work 
for which they are being considered. 
Whether or not an applicant meets the 
company’s basic, as well as any special 
requirements, can be readily and quickly 
established. 


2. The employment interviewer has a 
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thorough knowledge of the entire com- 
pany and is well acquainted with the 
various jobs, their requirements and 
surrounding conditions. This knowl- 
edge has usually been secured through 
actual observation of the work, consulta- 
tion with department managers and sup- 
ervising clerks and through close contact 
with the personnel counselors so that 
the interviewer is, at all times, well 
informed concerning job analysis, prob- 
lems arising and any changes which 
may take place. 

Our organization may differ from 
others in that the employment bureau is 
responsible for interviewing, selecting 
and hiring new employees. The depart- 
ment managers do not, as a rule, see the 
new employee until he starts to work, 
therefore, it is necessary that the inter- 
viewer keep in mind that the new 
employee must be capable not only of 
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doing the work but must also be of a 
type to get along well with the depart- 
ment head and the personnel of the 
section to which he will be assigned. 
The employment interviewer is thor- 
oughly schooled in all details of the hir- 
ing procedure which are uniform and 
are consistently followed. Most com- 
panies have a well defined procedure 
which is carefully followed from the 
time an applicant first calls at the 
employment bureau until he is either 
accepted or rejected for employment. 
It results in an early elimination of 
“ineligibles” and at the same time, most 
expeditiously processes the hiring of 
“eligibles” as well as assuring the main- 
tenance of a consistent and uniform 
hiring policy. 

Our company has found it helpful to 
have the applicant complete a “Prelim- 
inary Interview” card upon his first 
visit to the employment bureau. This 
card is in fact, a brief application form 
and from it an interviewer may deter- 
mine whether or not the applicant meets 
the basic requirements for employment. 
If he does not, the interviewer may 
quickly and diplomatically so advise 
him and thereby save the applicant’s 
time and patience. 

On the other hand, if the applicant 
meets the basic requirements and there 
is a vacancy for which he might be 
considered, it is an easy matter to have 
a formal, more detailed application 
prepared. A “Record of Interview” 
form is completed by the interviewer 
and arrangements are made for clerical 
tests (which include typing, steno- 
graphic and other special tests when 
required), a physical examination and 
chest x-ray. An inspection report is 
ordered, covering the applicant’s schol- 
astic record, home environment, previ- 


ous employment if any, and check of 
references. The combined results deter- 
mine whether an offer of employment 


will be made. 


The employment interviewer is well 
informed on all matters pertaining to 
employment. In the company, close 
contact is maintained with personnel 
counselors and the interviewer is 
advised about any changes or develop- 
ments in all departments. Equally close 
contact is maintained with other con- 
cerns and schools through their hiring 
executives, guidance officers and person- 
nel associations in order that the inter- 
viewer may be alert to what is going on 
in the community and have a free inter- 
change of ideas. Knowledge of the 
experience of others is always helpful. 
Needless to- say, the interviewer also 
keeps will informed, at all times, con- 
cerning labor laws (both state and fed- 
eral), hiring regulations, changes in 
restrictions and the general employment 
market, by reviewing all printed mater- 
ial available. He is always on the look- 
out for new ideas which may inject 
vigor and enthusiasm into employment 
activities. 

The interviewer is trained in the manner 
and method of conducting an interview. 
Experts in the field have written vol- 
umes on the “techniques of interview- 
ing” and have attempted, in some 
instances, to formulate rules of pro- 
cedure. Although these books are of 
the greatest value, it is obvious to an 
experienced interviewer, that no books 
can anticipate and give advice upon all 
of the situations which may and do 
occur during an interview. As in nearly 
every job, there is no better teacher than 
experience and an interviewer’s past 
experience will, to a great extent, guide 
his method of interviewing. Therefore, 
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it is to be noted that the interview does unduly lengthen this article. However, 


not follow any pre-determined pattern it may be said that generally an inter- 
which might easily develop into an viewer endeavors: 


automatic, mechanical routine without 
regard for the individual. On the other 
hand, the trained interviewer does have 
certain definite objectives in mind dur- 
ing the course of the interview. 
The interviewer’s primary objective is 
one of public relations, that is, to 
create a favorable impression upon 
the applicant whose visit at the 
employment bureau may be his first 
and only contact with the company 
The applicant is made to feel that he 
is receiving the fullest consideration 
and to know that he is welcome 
regardless of whether or not the inter- 
view culminates in an offer of employ- 
ment. 
To enumerate and discuss every pos- 
sible objective of an interview would 


To keep the interview on a friendly, 
informal, conversational basis. The 
use of a stereotyped, mechanical form 
of interview is disturbing to an appli- 
cant as it distorts his individuality. 
Just as every person differs from his 
fellow-man, so does every interview 
differ, although the general details 
may be identical. The interviewer 
strives by conversation with the appli- 
cant to elicit information which does 
does not appear on the application 
and which cannot be secured by tests. 
For example, the applicant’s tempera- 
ment: is he calm, confident, shy 
excitable or sullen? His speech: does 
he use good diction, speak distinctly, 
does he have a speech impediment or 
is his manner of speaking irritating or 
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indistinct? His personality: is he 
pleasant, magnetic or animated, does 
he appear conceited, disagreeable or 
tactless? His approach: is he well 
poised or is he timid and awkward? 
His attitude: is he enthusiastic and 
cooperative or is he indifferent and 
argumentative? . Obviously, this infor- 
mation will not be supplied by the 
applicant on the application nor does 
the applicant know that all the while 
he is talking, the interviewer is mak- 
ing a mental note of these character- 
istics to be later recorded on the 
“Record of Interview” form, follow- 
ing the interview. 

To give the applicant his undivided 
attention by conducting the interview 
privately with only the applicant and 
the interviewer present. This gives 
the applicant an opportunity to speak 
unreservedly and to present his quali- 


fications under the most encouraging 
circumstances. It also eliminates the 
possibility of embarrassment which 
might occur if the applicant were 
rejected in the presence of other pros- 
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pects and protects the interviewer if 
he selects one applicant and rejects 
another. Privacy also fosters the 
obtaining of confidential information 
which might otherwise be withheld. 

To maintain a consistent basis in 
judging applicants to insure fair and 
impartial treatment uninfluenced by 
personal prejudices. There are log- 
ical reasons for the selection or rejec- 
tion of applicants based upon the 
company’s requirements, it’s general 
hiring policy and the qualifications of 
the applicants to meet these factors. 
An impartial and unbiased attitude 
can be developed only by seeing great 
numbers of people and making com- 
parisons between them. The inter- 
viewer's conclusion is not based upon 
snap judgment or his own personal 
likes or dislikes; he is constantly on 
guard against “typing” people. First 
impressions are important in judging 
tidiness, cleanliness and the like but 
do not conclusively indicate character 
or ability. 


EMPLOYMENT BONUS PLANS BOOST RECRUITMENTS 


TIGHTENED labor market in various areas at the very time when many 
companies are embarking on expanded production programs has revived 
the employee bonus plans that were used during the war as a recruitment aid. 


Under the plan in effect at the Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 
at Chicago, the employee making a referral receives $2 when the person referred 
has been actively employed for one regularly scheduled week. After the new 
worker has been on the job for four scheduled weeks, the employee making the 
referral is paid $5 more, and after 16 weeks, he receives an additional bonus of 
$10. Referrals are made via a special introductory card, which also gives details 
regarding the location of the plant, interviewing hours, and the names of the 
persons whom the applicants should ask to see. 

Another company, whose personnel is largely female, pays a graduated 
bonus similar to the one described above, also awards the referring employee 
two pairs of nylons for each full-time female emplayee introduced who has been 
on the job for five days. 


—From Employment Bonus Plans to Secure Needed Workers (The Dartnell 
Corporation ) 
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— morning. Mr. Hinkel’s office.” 














The 
place is the Easton High School Placement 
Bureau. 

One of the senior students who has been 


The time is one morning in June. 







assigned to work in the office has just an- 
swered the telephone. 

She gives the message to the placement 
director: “Mr. Hinkel, Mr. Smith from Smith 
& Co. wishes to speak to you.” 

The director takes the call and he learns 
that Mr. Smith wants to employ a steno- 
grapher on July 1. After consulting his rec- 
ords, the director recommends one of his 
seniors who will be graduated the latter part 
of June. 

This is no hit-or-miss recommendation. It 
is backed up by the complete information the 
placement director has about the student and 
the employer. 












Employer Information 





The employment bureau has on file up-to- 
date information on all employers who have 
taken advantage of the service offered. This 
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PLACEMENT AT EASTON HIGH SCHOOL 


Ciayton H. HINKEL, /nstructor, Department of Education 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa., Formerly, Director 
of Placement Bureau, Easton High School, Easton, Pa. 


Mr. Hinkel was graduated from Easton High School and had five 
years of business experience before entering college. He received his B.S. 
degree from State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, in 1940, and his M.Ed. 
degree from Temple University in 1943. 

After teaching for two years in the junior high schools of Easton, 
Mr. Hinkel was appointed Director of Business Education. 

He has written a monograph, “Business Education,” which gives 
information for prospective teachers of business subjects. 
has also written articles for The Business Education World, The Journal 
of Business Education, and Script Shorthand News. 

Besides serving on the advisory council of the Pennsylvania Business 
Educator’s Association, he is a member of Pi Omega Pi, Kappa Delta Pi 
and a number of professional organizations. 


Mr. Hinkel 


information includes the employer’s business, 
his address, telephone number, his salary 
schedule, the type of work done by his 
employees, the names of employees recom- 
mended by the placement bureau, the type of 
worker he prefers, and any other pertinent 


« 


facts. 





Student Information 


Each department at Easton High School 
keeps complete records of its students. The 
school is divided into four departments: Col- 
lege Preparatory, Business Education, General 
and Industrial, and Vocational Education; 
and the director of each department is respon- 
sible for the guidance and student records in 
his department. The placement director has 
access to these records at all times. 


The information for each student is kept 
in a 9” by 12” folder. The facts are grouped 
under the following headings: Personal Infor- 
mation, Personality Rating, Grades, Extracur- 
ricular Activities, Outside Activities and Jobs, 
and References. 


Personal Information includes name, ad- 
dress, telephone number, birthday, nationality, 
religion, height, weight, occupational prefer- 
ences, and parents’ names and occupations. 

Students are given a Personality Rating on 
these qualities: personal appearance, attitude, 
technical qualifications, initiative, dependa- 
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bility, tact, cooperation, judgment, and confi- 
rence. They are rated by their senior teachers, 
and these teachers’ ratings are averaged to 
arrive at the final rating. 

Grades in all subjects are recorded in the 
student’s folder together with his rank in 
his graduating class, his rank in the business 
education department, and his scores on 
standardized tests. All students are given a 
cooperative English test and an Employment 
Test. 

Prospective employers are naturally inter- 
ested in what the student does in addition to 
his school work. Record is made of his in- 
school activities in the Extracurricular Activi- 
lies section. 

Outside Activities and Jobs includes his 
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community activities and the part-time jobs 
that he has done during his high school years. 

For References the student is encouraged 
to give the name of someone who knows him 
in school, someone who knows him in his 
work if he is employed part time, and some- 
one who knows him in his church activities. 

All of this information is recorded directly 
on the inside of the folder. After the infor- 
mation is filled in by the student and brought 
up to date at certain intervals, the placement 
director adds the confidential information. A 
picture of the student is included, together 
with samples of his typewritting and his pen- 
manship as found in the letter of application 
which he has written as a class assignment. 
Other pertinent information is also kept in the 
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folder. This information is kept on file in the 
placement office and is open to the inspection 
of interested teachers and employers. 


Guidance Before Graduation 


Guidance in the Business Education Depart- 
ment is handled through class discussions, 
individual conferences, student - secretary 
assignments, and part-time placements. 

As head of the Business Education Depart- 
ment, I had an opportunity to learn to know 
the seniors in our department through the 
teaching of business English. There is no 
substitute for meeting these people five days 
a week. In this way I had a chance to 
observe them in a variety of different situa- 
tions. I learned to know their characteristics; 
their work habits; and the quality of their 
work much better than I could do in any other 
way. 

Ample time is given in class to the discus- 
sion of and the writing of the letter of applica- 
tion and the proper way to conduct oneself 
during the interview and on the job. 

Students may have individual conferences 
as often as they wish during the year; they are 
free to come to my office during their study 
periods to discuss their school problems, 
employment problems, or any other problem 
in which I can be of assistance. 
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All students are called in for individual 
conferences several times during the year. 

Through student-secretary assignments in 
the various school offices and placement on 
part-time jobs, our students are initiated into 
the business world in which most of them will 
be employed after graduation. © 


Guidance After Graduation 


All students who desire help in securing 
employment are given personal assistance not 
only for the initial job, but after graduation 
as long as they desire this service. 

A follow-up study is made of each year’s 
graduating class and birthday cards are sent 
each year to all graduates. They are requested 
to return a card giving information about 
their employment. (See illustration.) 


TABLE | 


FoLLow-Up or 1946 Business GRADUATES 
oF Easton HicH SCHOOL 


Office work 
Factory work 
Selling 

In Service 
At School 


Miscellaneous 





Name 





Address 





(Street and No.) 
Home phone 





Are you still interested in obtaining employment through my office? 
Are you employed at present? 


(City and State) 


Neighbor’s phone 











If employed, where? 


Salary 





What are your duties? 





Are you attending or have you attended any school or college since graduating 


from high school? 





Do you have a driver’s license? 





(Boys 18 or older) What is your draft classification? 
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] Table I indicates, as is to be expected, that 
the majority of business graduates have been 
placed in office positions. Nine preferred 
to continue with factory work; this number 
is smaller than previous years; this is prob- 

i ably due to the fact that salaries for office 
workers are rising. (See Table II.) 


Schools attended by former business stu- 

dents include business colleges, hospitals, an 

g art school, a music school, and a_ beauty 
yt academy. 


The miscellaneous group includes two who 
are married, three who became telephone 








’s operators, and three who are not seeking 
nt employment. 
dd 
ut TABLE Il 
RIse— 1N SALARIES DURING THE PAsT 
Five YEARS* 
. 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 STUDENTS ARE ENCOURAGED TO VISIT THE GUIDANCE 
$15.00 $19.32 $19.98 $20.00 $22.40 Pe ee ee 
*These figures represent the average beginning salar- : 
ies of the business graduates of Easton High the requests received. All of our students 
School. who want to work part time have an oppor- 
Although twice as many calls were received, tunity to do so. At the present time this is 
1.000 placements were made by the Easton about 50% of our student body. Easton 
High School Placement Bureau during the High School has an enrollment of 1545 stu- 
past four years. It was impossible to fill all dents. 
Lei TABLE Ill 
PLACEMENTS IN FULL-TIME WoRK 
September, 1942 to November, 1946 
School Year 
T'ype of Work 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-1946 1946-47* Totals 
| Ea a Se eer 50 27 41 64 11 - 193 
SE 7 oH) ee eee has 2 4 5 8 10 29 
ERR re Nee 0 3 10 3 23 
ae ee rien Yr 1 0 4 1 7 
Proofreading ............ 4 4 
Dentist’s Assistant ........ 1 1 2 
Laboratory Assistant ...... 1 1 
tO Se ere 1 1 
Gym Assistant ........... 1 1 
ME Oi oct ty an ceaee 60 39 49 88 25 261 
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Table III and TablelV indicate the number 
of placements made during the past four years 
and the types of work done by our high school 
students and graduates. 

Many students secured jobs without the 
aid of the placement bureau since all they 
had to do was to apply personally at the 
factory, or place of business where they 
desired to work. 
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The number of employment opportunities 
for minors in Easton is also illustrated by the 
following tables which give the number of 
employment certificates issued to minors be- 
tween 16 and 18 who stopped school or wére 
graduated, and the number of certificates 
issued to minors between 14 and 18 who 
worked after school hours and during vaca- 
tions. 


TABLE IV 
PLACEMENTS IN PART-TIME WORK 
September, 1942 to November, 1946 


Type of Work 


Factory . 

Selling 

Office 

Domestic .. 
Stock and Delivery 
Farm 

Usher 

Printing . 

Dry Cleaning 
Soda fountain 
Proofreading 
Paper mill .. 
Laundry .. 

Camp Counsellor 
Photography 
Dentist’s Assistant 
Grasscutting 
Waitress .... 
Laboratory Assistant 
Garage 

Chauffeur 1 
Elevator Operator 


1942-43 1943-44 
45 
46 
26 
ll 
9 


ee renee 255 170 


*July 1 to November 14, 1946. 


Totals 


School Year 
1944-45 1945-1946 
ll 
36 
20 


1946-47* 
12 
10 
10 


Totals 
201 


| RKreNNP PS Soyo oO 


Summary 


1942-43 
Part-time Work 170 


60 39 


1943-44 


1944-45 1945-1946 


97 169 
49 88 


1946-47* 
46 
25 


Totals 





209 


* july 1 to November 14, 1946. 


146 257 


73 
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TABLE V 
EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES ISSUED FOR FULL- 
TIME WorRK IN EASTON PENNSYLVANIA 
TYPE OF WORK 1942 1943 1944 1945 Totals 








Foctery.......°. 290 308 232 183 1013 
Selling ....... 50 47 41 50 188 
Ga vias 17 19 30 26 92 





Miscellaneous . 52 23 29 40 144 


















Se 332 299 1437 


In full-time work the largest number of cer- 
\ificates was issued for factory work; while 
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Students are encouraged to accept part- 
time employment if it does not interfere with 
their school work and if the employment is 
not too difficult. 

Part-time employment is an opportunity 
for our students to earn, learn, and serve in 
their community. 


TABLE VI 
EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES ISSUED FOR PART- 
TIME WorK IN EASTON PENNSYLVANIA 
TYPE OF WORK 1942 1943 1944 1945 Totals 




















in part-time employment the largest number Factory ...... 71 370 180 153 774 
was issued for selling. aa cereaes a _~ se — “ 
: | RNS 
While the number of employment certific- Miscellaneous. 53 99 60 90 302 
ates is decreasing slowly, it is expected that 
part-time employment will continue. Totals ..... 343 768 446 398 1955 















THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


offers for returning Veterans, recent high school graduates, and others 


a Variety of Courses in Day and Evening Classes 
Learning in a Friendly Atmosphere 
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COMMERCIAL ART EXPANDS 


Max E. KiLie, Art Editor, Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Encouraged by the unbiased opinion of his Mother and Dad who 
thought his early drawings were “terrific,” Mr. Kille’s interest in art 
increased and he decided to make this his career. 

After graduating from the School of Industrial Art in Philadelphia in 
1932, he took a job pumping gas and while waiting for customers, he 
kept busy at his self-appointed task of decorating the gas station win- 
dows. At nights he did free lance work; then, early in 1936, he joined 
Fred Chance, designer and long-time friend. 

A year later, Mr. Kille became second man in a two-man art staff of 
the Curtis Publishing Company’s Sales Promotion Department, where he 
enjoyed doing posters, booklets, catalogues, post cards and such for 
magazine publicity. 

Coming to the Farm Journal in 1940 and with the exception of two 
years spent in the Army, Mr. Kille has been on the Editorial Staff ever 
since, arguing it out with the writers as to which is worth the most, 


space, words, or pictures. 


Charles P. Mills & Son 


ROBABLY the best way to start this article 

on Commercial Art would be to describe 
a commercial artist. In today’s market the 
commercial artist is above all a salesman. He 
is a publicity man who through good design 
enchances the product and creates public 
desire. That product may be a package of 
breakfast food or the full editorial content of 
your favorite magazine. Design after all is 
only orderly thinking which simplifies the 
necessary elements and interprets them graph- 
ically for the audience. 


Imagine if you can for a moment a mag- 
azine packed with editorial and advertising 
pages with no art. Just the cold type staring 
you in the face through the entire issue. 
When the image is well implanted, turn to 
your favorite magazine and you'll get a better 
appreciation of what art means to the selling 
power of the printed word whether the article 
offered is an editorialized idea or an adver- 
tised product. 


Hardly a product exists today that doesn’t 
call for the work of an artist somewhere along 
its line to market. Industrial designers stream- 
line your radio, automobile, toothbrush and 
thousands of other articles you see or use 
daily. The package designer has your atten- 
tion in mind when through color and shape 


he interprets the quality of the contents on 
the package or wrapper. The advertising 
artist is hired to graphically sell you on the 
merits of things you buy through all types of 
printing from the magazine page to a 24 sheet 
billboard. The*art department of a magazine 
exists because the merits of increased reader 
interest through illustration has been proved. 
The whole field of illustrators, cartoonists and 
designers contribute a full share to your daily 
enjoyment of reading and give eye appeal to 
the things you buy. 


Commercial art has become an integral part 
of the selling force of industry and is today 
enjoying the same fruits of prosperity. But 
more important to the artist is his acceptance 
today as a business man sharing equal execu- 
tive influence with other members of the staff. 
No longer is he the long-haired, high-strung 
symbol that existed for so long in American 
minds. 


Is the Future Bright? 


What about the future? Is it boom and 
bust again and if so what about its effect on 
commercial art? 


Certainly no one can accurately chart the 
number of jobs or income that will fall to 
commercial artists in the years ahead. The 
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movies, radio and automobile, all young indus- 
tries after the first World War, cushioned the 
decrease in commercial art jobs during the last 
depression. Depression competition, stronger 
than boom competition kept art staffs full 
designing better looking, faster selling cars 
and radios to a high competition market. 
Movies kept publicity artists working to sell 
the public on the particular merits of the 
escape value in their motion pictures. Many 
new jobs in advertising and publishing that 
had not existed prior to 1920 had become 
necessary to production and selling even when 
personnel had to be trimmed to a minimum 
during the lean years. 

New fields will create new art jobs that 
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even depressions will not erase. Television 
and plastics have already absorbed a great 
number of artists and will call for more as 
production increases. Labor-management need 
for understanding has created a big field of 
house organs (policy and good will magazines 
about employees and for employees). The 
second World War created more new fields 
of art notable among which was the three- 
dimensional working drawings of working 
parts of machinery used so effectively to 
train war workers and military personnel. 
Industry will continue to employ artists to 
create these educational aids. A whole new 
field of visual education through animated 
cartoons and drawings seems certain in the 


Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial Art 


A STUDENT DEPICTS THE FORD ASSEMBLY LINE 
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Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial Art 


STUDENTS EARLY LEARN THE NECESSITY FOR ACCURACY 
IN WORK 


public and private school systems based on 
their effective use during the war years. 

It hasn’t been too long ago that the com- 
mercial artist took his rightful place in indus- 
try, and the very youth of the field should give 
it vigor for the years ahead. 


Hints for the Guidance Counselor 


How can the guidance counselor or place- 
ment director help students to start in this 


field? 


First by studying the needs in his particular 
area. Established commercial artists will be 


glad to help you on this one by giving require- 
ments and specific needs in existing jobs. 


Secondly by locating art schools that can 
best fit your students to meet these needs. 
Study the brochures and catalogues of art 
schools in the nearest large cities or better 
still, if funds allow, take a trip to those schools 
and find out first hand what sort of training 
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is offered. Bear in mind that those schools 
offering the type of training most readily 
adapted to commercial uses will be the best 
for the student who wants to take his place in 
the field immediately on completion of train- 
ing. 

The strongest argument in getting a com- 
mercial art job is a well-done portfolio of art 
work. Fine art pieces are beautiful to look at 
but give a prospective employer some idea of 
how the student can adapt commercially. For 
that reason the most up-to-date industrial art 
training is absolutely essential for the average 
student. The student who is long on talent 
but short on funds may be guided into jobs 
that will give him a working education in the 
field. The latter should consider well what 
branch of the field he wishes to enter so you 
may more fully counsel him on the proper 
business in which he will get his training. 
For example if he wishes to become an adver- 


tising artist it might be wiser for him to go 


as office boy in an advertising agency where 
he can observe and learn the technique: in 
that field than to start as assistant to the local 
sign painter. 


When the student has completed his educa- 
tion the counselor or placement director can 
help him best by arranging an interview with 
a successful commercial artist. Ask his advice 
on the portfolio—whether the pieces included 
are the best for the branch the student wishes 
to enter; which pieces are weak and should 
be replaced; what publication might be best 
for the student to study closely for what type 
of art is being currently used in that field; 
and finally what firms would offer the type 
of work the student is seeking. 


As in any other type of work, if the student 
is fortunate enough to have more than one 
job offered, he should seriously weigh the 
experience value of each. Less salary but 
more experience may mean far more salary 
in the end. 
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What kind of an end salary does the field 
offer? 

Depending on ability and the type of job 
the commercial artist may expect, after a few 
years experience, to make $3000 to $12000 
yearly. Some will eventually head up art 
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departments of big agencies, industries or 
publishers and may make up to $50,000 or 
better yearly. A very few will be the famous 
illustrators or cartoonists of the future and 
will enjoy the fabulous salaries that go along 
with popular acclaim. 


RAISING TYPISTS' QUALITY STANDARDS 


[HE quality of all typing work at American Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, 

N. J., has been given a considerable boost as a result of the company’s special 
training program. Incoming typists are first put through the induction process, 
during which they are briefed on the history of the company, organizational 
setup, employee benefits and services, product information, and company per- 
sonnel policies. This is followed by a short course in business manners, tele- 
phone technique, and simple filing. 


The second part of the course is designed to make every new typist aware 
of the quality of work which the company requires—and to provide the training 
for turning it out. Trainees are instructed on the use and care of typewriters; 
typing shortcuts; stencil cutting and typing for hectograph machines; tabulations 
and typing of numerals; spelling and vocabulary; English; and technical nomen- 
clature used in connection with company products or processes. All typists 
undergo accuracy and speed drills, during which emphasis is placed on the cor- 
rection of individual weaknesses. 


At ths point actual production work is begun. The trainee is taught the 
correct setup of forms, letters, etc., and is provided with a manual illustrating 
model arrangements. Each typist’s work is checked by her supervisor until it is 
felt that she has fully absorbed her training and is turning out work of the 
desired quality. 


The program has produced excellent results. The company feels that its 
own specially trained typists are far superior to the average outside typist and 
backs this up by strict adherence to a promotion-from-within policy by which 


workers from this group are given first consideration when better jobs become 
available. 


—From an address by Madeline C. Gorman at the International Business Show, 
New York 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


Engineers and Consultants 


DESIGN — CONSTRUCTION — MANAGEMENT 
INVESTIGATIONS AND REPORTS 
PUBLIC UTILITIES AND INDUSTRIALS 


PHILADELPHIA 
PACKARD BUILDING 





CAREERS WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


CarLisLe H. HuMELsineE, Director, Office of Departmental 
Administration, United States Department of State 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Humelsine is a young ex-Army Colonel who served during the 
War in the General Staff Corps in the War Department as a member of 
General Marshall’s Military Setretariat. In addition to his work on the 
Military Secretariat, he acted as a representative of the Office of the 
Chief of Staff, assisting the various overseas Headquarters of the Army 
in the reorganization of the Army’s world-wide Communications System. 
He also attended the Military Conferences at Quebec, Malta, Yalta and 


Potsdam as a member of the Military Secretariat for those conferences. 

Prior to the War and for a brief period after his release from active 
duty, Mr. Humelsine served as an Assistant to the President of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

A member of Omicron Delta Kappa, national honorary leadership 
fraternity, and Omicron Delta Kappa, national journalistic fraternity, 
Mr. Humelsine received, for his military services, the Distinguished 
Service Medal and the Bronze Star Medal. 


| teeigti for veterans and stenographers, 
job opportunities for newcomers to the 
Federal Service are rapidly declining. From 
a wartime peak of over three million, Federal 
employment in the United States had dropped 
to 2,232,136 by August 1946. Congress has 
fixed a ceiling of 1,600,000 for June 30, 1947 
and still deeper cuts are being discussed by 
members of both parties. Under these condi- 
tions the vacancies that occur will be filled to 
a very large extent by personnel already in 
the Service. 

The Civil Service Commission now esti- 
mates that about 630,000 vacancies will arise 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. 
These vacancies will result from continued 
expansion of a few agencies, notably the Vet- 
erans Administration, resignations from the 
Federal Service, and the failure of “war serv- 
ice” appointees to qualify for the jobs they 
are now holding. 

In filling these vacancies, veterans and 
qualified “war service” appointees have prefer- 
ence over newcomers. Disabled veterans have 
a 10-point preference( must have a 10% dis- 
ability to count) and other veterans a 5- point 
preference added to their numerical ratings 
in an examination. War Service employees 
who pass an examination for the job in which 
they are serving may be converted to per- 


manent status provided there is no one on 
the register with a grade more that five points 
higher. 

The net decline in Federal employment 
during fiscal 1947 of about 699,000 will 
occur despite expected placements of 630,000 
because the placements will be more than 
offset by about 1,329,000 “separations.” Some 
of these “separations” will be, as indicated 
above, resignations and the failures of “war 
service” appointees to qualify. The bulk, 
however, will be qualified “war service” 
appointees, veteran employees, and employees 
with permanent Civil Service status who have 
been laid off in the reductions in force now 
going on in most agencies. Newcomers will 
be competing against these people for most 
of the vacancies that arise. 


In spite of this competition, there are some 
areas in which the Government is recruiting 
newcomers. Outstanding is the shortage of 
typists and stenographers. Individual agencies 
as well as the Civil Service Commission are 
actively recruiting—and with comparatively 
little success. The exodus after the war 
apparently took a disproportionately high 
number of working wives who have now either 
left the labor market or rejoined their vet- 
eran husbands in homes away from where 
they held their government jobs. These posi- 
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tions are generally considered women’s work 
and in consequence there is little competition 
for them from male veterans. 







Opportunities for Newcomers 





Other fields in which the Government is 
looking for newcomers are suggested by exam- 
inations recently announced by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Those for which some col- 
lege graduates and, in a few cases,high school 
graduates could qualify include: Forester, 
$2320 a year (now $2644) ; Range Conserva- 
tionist, $2320 (now $2644) ; Physicist, $2644 
a year; Chemist, $2644; Geologist, $2644: 
Purchasing clerk, $2644; Student Dietition, 
$1954; and Engineering Aid, Scientific Aid, 
Biological Aid, $1822 to $2644. Although 
some of these examinations are already closed 
they suggest the nature of those to be 
announced in the future. 

In placing graduates in such jobs it should 
be noted that the Government is at an in-be- 
tween stage in its recruiting procedures. Dur- 
ing the war all hiring, even in non-war 
agencies, was done on a temporary or “war 
service” appointment basis. On February 4, 
1946 the President directed the Civil Service 
Commission to resume examinations leading 
to permanent appointment. Because of the 
great variety of positions and the consequent 
large number of examinations necessary, Civil 
Service spokesmen unofficially quote a figure 
of “four to five years” before all war service 
jobs can be converted. Until examinations 
are held and registers of eligibles established 
for jobs, vacancies will continue to be filled 
on a temporary basis. 

This means that the prospective government 
employee may now enter the service in one 
of two ways, either as a probational employee 
certified by the Civil Service Commission 
from a register of eligibles, or as a temporary 
employee selected directly by the Federal 
agency which has the vacancy. 

To enter via Civil Service examination the 
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particular examination in the candidate’s field 
must be identified. Every first and second 
class post office in the country has a list. of 
current examination announcements. It is 
important that a candidate act quickly because 
once an examination is closed it may be years 
before he will be able to enter the Service 
in that field. Inquiries regarding place of 
examination and other particulars may be 
addressed to the Civil Service Commission 
regional offices. 

A booklet called “Working for the Federal 
Government,” prepared by the Civil Service 
Commission, will be found quite helpful in 
making placements through Commission chan- 
nels. In may be obtained from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for 15 cents a copy. 

It may be four or five years, however, 
before an examination is announced in the 
particular field in which a candidate is inter- 
ested. For the next year or so, at any rate, 
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most hiring will be done directly by the Gov- 
ernment agency which has the vacancy. Most 
Federal jobs are not in Washington as is com- 
monly supposed. Ninety percent of the jobs 
and most of the hiring is done in the field. 
Civil Service regional offices and the Wash- 
ington Office have lists of agencies which 
have field offices in their respective areas. 

Unless a Civil Service examination has been 
announced, it is necessary for an applicant 
to file directly with the agency in which he 
desires consideration. Moreover, since oper- 
ating officials lay great stress on the impor- 
tance of a personal interview it is usually best 
if the candidate applies in person 


What a Federal Job Offers 


What can a successful candidate expect to 
find in his Federal job? At the beginning, 
salaries compare favorably with private indus- 
try; ordinarily $1954 a year for a steno- 
grapher and $2644 for a junior professional. 


Promotion opportunities vary, not only 
among agencies, but among offices within an 


agency. During the war, promotions from 
one grade to the next were rapid; today, they 
are much slower. 

Some agencies, such as Federal Public 
Housing Administration and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission have strong internal promo- 
tion policies which give the employee an 
opportunity to advance within his qualifi- 
cations. Other agencies are now strengthening 
their promotion systems and encouraging a 
career service within the agency. In most 
agencies, however, it is still very difficult to 
climb out of the clerical and stenographic 
classifications into the professional fields. 

Security in the Federal Service is some- 
what of a myth. The end of the war has 
proved that it depends to a large extent on 
Congressional appropriations. In spite of 
strenuous efforts on the part of the Commis- 
sion and the various agencies there is still not 
enough employment mobility among agencies 
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and among different jobs. When an entire 
office or an entire agency is eliminated, even 
permanent status employees sometimes fail 
to find other Federal jobs. 

While even permanent employees with good 
records do not have absolute job security 
they do have much greater protection that in 
most fields of work. For many individuals 
this tends to offset the relatively lower salaries 
paid in the top brackets of the Federal Service. 

I should like to point out specifically some 
of the employment opportunities in the Depart- 
ment of State. Like other Federal agencies, 
it has a dearth of typists and stenographers. 
There will also be some vacancies at entrance 
grades for economists, political scientists, and 
geographers, particularly those who have 
studied the international aspects of these sub- 
jects and who have working knowledge of 
foreign languages. 


Lure of Foreign Service 


In its Foreign Service, however, the Depart- 
ment offers special opportunities for employ- 
ment. During September 1947, the first open 
examination for Foreign Service Officers since 
1941 will be held. These examinations are 
highly competitive; in past years about 40 
men and women have been selected from more 
than 10 times that number of candidates. The 
entrance salary, however, is $3300 and the 
ceiling of $13,500 is well above that in the 
regular Civil Service. Foreign Service Oificers 
are a select corps from which our top diplo- 
matic representatives are picked after experi- 
ence in a variety of posts throughout the 
world. 

The total number of Foreign Service “Offic- 
ers,” plus a smaller group of Foreign Service 
“Specialists” in economic and cultural mat- 
ters, will be about 2200 in 1947. The “Staff” 
of the Foreign Service, however, will include 
5 or 6 thousand other Americans, with salaries 
ranging from $720 to $10,000, who serve in 
custodial, administrative or clerical capacities. 
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Many of these “Staff” jobs can be filled by 
recent high school and college graduates. 
The types of jobs available cover a wide 
range, from secretarial and clerical to the 
entrance grades in several of the professional 
fields. Candidates for all positions in the 
Foreign Service should apply directly to the 
Division of Foreign Service Personnel, De- 
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better one. But it is still true that at the top 
grades Government pay is usually somewhat 
below the scale of private industry for com- 
parable jobs. Compensation for the difference 
is there for those who really want to devote 
their efforts to making the nation and its insti- 
tutions function more effectively. Govern- 
ment executives for the most part take recruit- 


partment of State, Washington, D. C. ment of personnel seriously enough to look 


In the Department of State or any other beyond a candidate’s formal qualifications to 
agency, motivation for public service is most his interest in and motivation for public serv- 
important for the school and college graduates ice. They know that a sense of purpose is the 
seeking opportunities in the Federal Govern- basis for sustained performance of the indi- 
ment. The Government is the biggest em- vidual and for the solid development of a 
ployer in the country and it is becoming a_ career service. 
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WOMEN IN MEDICINE. Nursing is not the only profession which feels 
a personnel shortage, and which looks forward to little relief in the near future. 
In the field of medicine and health are occupations of excellent promise— 
dentists, dental hygienists, psychiatrists, physical therapists, physicians, and 
pharmacists. This is an especially significant trend, according to the U. S 
‘Department of Labor, because medical and health service ranks third among all 
industries employing women. 


COPPER MINING AND MILLING. Employment in mines and mills, 
making up 95 per cent of the copper mining and milling industry, reached 
20,400 in August, a gain of 6 per cent over the same month in 1945. There is 
still a labor shortage, however, and 90 per cent of the labor needs are in Mon- 
tana, Arizona, and Utah, the major copper-producing states. Returning veterans 
will help to fill some of the gaps in labor requirements, but employment is not 
keeping pace with the postwar demand for copper. Continued labor shortages 
in this industry are expected. 


ADVERTISING. Advertising clubs throughout the country have an enroll- 
ment of about 5,000 students who are taking advertising courses. Moreover, 
colleges and schools of journalism are offering similar courses in which the 
enrollment is greater than anticipated. Although most of these students hope 
to find jobs with advertising agencies, there will be little chance for most begin- 
ners in this field. The reason? The 20,000 to 25,000 employees who are now 
with agencies bring the number of workers needed close to the saturation point. 


Vocational Trends 1/47 








ENGINEERING for LEADERSHIP 


Graduates of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering find 
adequate opportunity for responsible work and advancement 
in. privately owned and operated electric and gas companies. 


Philadelphia Electric Company 
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WOMEN IN AVIATION 


Betty PecKHAM, Author, Women in Aviation 


After skipping a grade of school every second year or so, Miss 
Peckham arrived at Iowa State Teachers College at the age of fifteen. 
At seventeen she was teaching a country school in Iowa. After two years 
of teaching, she entered Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
completed her work toward a degree. 

For three years Miss Peckham was librarian at the Junior High 
School in Bloomfield, New Jersey, where she developed one of the out- 
standing school libraries in the country. While there, her first book, 
Sxy Hostess, was published. She had been deluged with requests about 
air stewardesses, and when she found there was no such book on the 
market she wrote one herself. It was received with enthusiasm and 
remains a popular career book. 

Miss Peckham’s teaching in the Wilson Day Nursery in New York 
City, and as a counselor at the Christian Herald Children’s Home Camp 
at Nyack, New York, furnished her with material ‘for another career book, 
fiction this time, OTHER PEoPLE’s CHILDREN. Romance resulted for Miss 


Peckham, and she married the illustrator, Howard Coleman Imhoff. 
At present she is engaged in teaching a class in Writing for Publi- 
cation at the York Junior College, York, Pa. 


ko sky seemed bright with promise for 

you, back in those days when you first 
decided to make aviation your career. Girls 
were flying chartered planes, ferrying bombers, 
doing a lot of important flying jobs they’d 
never done before. Then the war ended, the 
boys came home with scads and scads of 
flying and other aviation experience—they 
were the logical ones to take on the really 
exciting flying jobs—and where was your 
future? You hadn’t even begun your train- 
ing! Would there be a place for you in avia- 
tion, after all? 

Well, if you meet the personality require- 
ments and are determined to get the necessary 
training, the answer to that one is “yes.” 
There are careers for women in aviation— 
some of the most romantic and promising in 
American industry. You have to dig for 
them, that’s all, and not always in the most 
obvious places. Chances are, you won’t be 
a pilot unless you’re exceptionally well quali- 
fied, but you can find satisfying work you'll 
enjoy in the many other aviation lines, pro- 
vided you really want it and are willing to 
work hard at it. 

The major airlines have already started 
world-wide expansion of their routes and serv- 
ices. Our government has drawn plans for a 
greater Federal Airways System, as well as a 
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National Airport Plan. Small private air- 
ports and flying schools are springing up 
everywhere. And the teaching of aviation in 
schools is on the increase. All of which means 
there'll be more and more jobs in aviation. 


In Demand—Airline Hostesses 


So where will you fit in? Well, let’s see. 
There’s one group of young women very much 
in demand—those who can qualify as airline 
hostesses. The more the public takes to the 
air, the more opening there'll be for girls who 
want to work at making people happy while 
traveling. 


Within the United States, say the experts, 
by 1950, six times the present numbers of 
hostesses (or approximately 6,000 girls) are 
going to be needed. Those neat new four- 
engined 40-60 passenger jobs already in serv- 
ice on the main routes of our transcontinental 
airlines carry two stewardesses or a steward . 
and a stewardess. The 21-passenger planes 
have only one hostess, and they’re now being 
assigned to short “feeder” routes. 


Transoceanic flights? Yes those too. The 
Army and Navy Forces have made flying the 
oceans a commonplace. Today American air- 
lines are making regularly scheduled flights to 
Alaska, to Latin America, across the Atlantic 
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to Europe and Africa, and across the Pacific 
to Hawaii and the Far East. It’s estimated 
that as soon as the four major airlines have 
perfected their plans for world airways, they'll 
be recruiting a thousand global hostesses. 

How about it? Think you can qualify? If 
you want to be a hostess, you must be a 
registered nurse, or have two years of col- 
lege and two years’ business experience. You 
must weigh between 100 and 125 pounds 
and be anywhere from five feet, to five feet 
six inches tall. If you dream of being a global 
hostess, you'll probably need, in addition, a 
speaking knowledge of at least one foreign 
language, and some experience on a domestic 
airline. 


But there’s more to it than that. Are you 
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the kind of girl who likes people, likes to do 
things for others? Do you keep out of argu- 
ments and know how to say the right thing 
at the right time? Do you have a fairly easy 
time coping with time-tables, with schedules, 
with changes in time? Being a_ hostess 


demands a lot more than a love for flying and 
a trim fit to your uniform. 


As for hostesses’ salaries, the range from 
$125.00 to $180.00 a month plus a $5.00 
daily expense allowance for time spent away 
from the base station. Sounds hopeful doesn’t 
it? Many of you girls still in school today 
will have your chance to fly the airways as 
hostesses—especially since the term of service 
among these very marriageable young women 
is notably brief! 


GIRLS LEARN TICKETING AND RESERVATIONIST 
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What About the Ground Crew? 


But let’s come down to earth for a moment. 
As you probably know, well over two-thirds of 
the personnel of an airline works on the 
ground. And there will be many jobs for girls 
here—not so near the planes, but essential just 
the same. One of the nice things about air 
travel is the unfailing courtesy with which 
passengers are treated, not only by the air- 
crew, but by the very competent ground crew. 
Hostesses-on-the-ground welcome passengers, 
arrange for hotel, train, and plane reserva- 
tions—and they have to be really smooth! 
Tact, personality, and beauty are a tradition 
with the airlines, and that goes for the ticket 
saleswomen who deal with passengers directly 
across the counter, and for the girls who con- 
vey charm—and untangle reservations—via 
the telephone. Girls between twenty-one and 
thirty are hired for these positions, and 
they’re paid during the six weeks’ training 
period. They learn the company code, air 
routing, how to read maps and how to inter- 
pret flight information. Their voices are 
recorded and faults corrected. When they’re 
through training, they’re ready to earn from 
$140.00 to $150.00 a month. 

And how about housekeeping for the air- 
lines, caring for supplies and equipment and 
passenger plane interiors? Some of these 
jobs can be quite interesting, and many of 
them already are being delegated to women. 

Then there’s this business of airplane manu- 
facture. We’re not making nearly so many of 
the heavier planes now, of course, but half a 
million small planes for private flying are 
scheduled to be built within the next few 
years. Looks as though there'd still be jobs 
for women in airplane production—making 
small parts and electrical equipment, assembl- 
ing and adjusting instruments—all pretty 
important work. 

When the big new air program swings into 
action, there’ll be jobs too, for girls who can 
qualify as cost analysts, accountants, statis- 
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ticians and link trainer operators. And the 
airlines are going to need a great number of 
clerical workers to keep track of air cargoes. 
Airline officials estimate that by 1950 one 
million tons of air freight will be carried each 
year. And someone has to keep track of it. 


How's Your Technical Knowledge? 


When the proposed expansion of the Fed- 
eral Airways Service gets out of the planning 
stage, there'll be many more openings for 
girls. If you could take a look at these United 
States from the air, you’d have some surprises. 
Under the direction of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in Washington, D. C. a system 
of 36,000 miles of lighted airways (including 
radio stations for ship-to-ground communica- 
tions, radio range stations, radio marker 
beacons and beacon lights, teletype networks, 
and emergency fields) now joins together the 
principal cities of the country. During the 
war, women did yeoman service as control 
tower operators along these airways. Each 
tower has to have eight full-time operators, 
plus three part-time operators, working as 
aircraft communicators—which means using 
radio, telephone, telegraph, teletype, and 
handlights to direct air traffic. 

But you younger girls who think you'd like 
this kind of work (it pays from $135.00 to 
$150.00 a month) may have to wait a long 
time for your chance. According to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration at Washington, 
D. C., there are more than enough competent 
men veterans available now for such jobs. 
Aircraft communicators are trained by the 
CAA on the job as they’re needed, but it’s 
unlikely that there will be any openings for 
the unskilled in this field for a good long 
while. 

One of these days airways will be estab- 
dished all over the globe. And that means jobs 
—some of them for women. Of course, many 
of the women to hold those jobs will be natives 
of the countries over which the airways pass. 
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AN AIRLINE HOSTESS OFFERS PACKAGES OF CHEWING GUM TO PASSENGERS 


But there should be opportunities too, for 
American girls who have gone after the train- 
ing and made good. Bone up on your lang- 
uages, if you're thinking of a job of this 
kind, because you'll need to be able to speak 
several. 

If the CAA National Airport Plan being 
considered by Congress is adopted, Uncle 
Sam will set about building 6,305 airports of 
which 850 will be large ones. Those airports 
will need thousands of radio operators, mete- 
orologists and control tower workers. Girls 
with specialized training gained in the WACS, 
WAVES, SPARS and Marines are ready now 
for thesé jobs. But you younger girls who 
think you’d like this kind of work (it pays 
from $135.00 to $150.00 a month) should 


write to Civil Aeronautics Administration at 
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Washington, D. C. and find-out about the six 
to eight months’ training course. You can 
get such training free in major cities through- 
out the country, or by paying tuition at a 
private school. 


You Can Teach Aviation 


Then there’s the teaching angle to aviation. 
Already a great many of our larger high 
schools offer aviation courses, and some of 
them are taught by women. 
going to go up. Within the next five years, 
aviation may become an important part of 


The number’s 


the course of study. Several states already 
are recommending that students have flying 
time in addition to classroom instruction in 
ground subjects. 


How can you become an aviation teacher? 
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You'll need a year’s study of aviation at a 
state university, in addition to the work you 
have to complete in order to get a high school 
teaching certificate. Or you may get your 
training in a women’s college, such as 
Stephen’s College in Columbia, Missouri, or 
one of the many co-educational colleges which 
are beginning to offer courses for girls who 
plan to teach aviation to high school students. 

Around small airports all over the country, 
private flying schools are springing up. If 
you're willing to “fly by the book” and have 
natural ability as a teacher, you'd be valuable 
in teaching primary flying and you'd find 
opportunity here. Then, too, a course of fly- 
ing lessons will probably be included in the 
purchase price of each light plane sold. It’s 
been found that it’s good psychology to use 
girls as instructors and saleswomen. “If a 
girl can fly a plane so can I”—that’s the way 
most prospective buyers feel. 

One of these days almost every airport will 
have a chartered plane service to fly business 
executives, sight-seers, and vacationers to their 
destinations. There'll be many new uses for 
light planes in reseeding fields, dusting and 
fertilizing crops, restocking rivers and lakes 
with fish and in surveying farms for soil con- 
servation. Aerial photography of cities, 
towns, estates and industries is going to 
become increasingly popular. Will girls have 
their chance at these jobs? It’s possible for 
girls to do them, but it’s probable that with 
our many experienced men pilots on hand, 
girls won't have much opportunity to try for 
these jobs—unless they’re especially well 
qualified. 


So, you girls who are determined to have 
actual flying jobs had better start early to 
acquire technical knowledge and roll up those 
flying hours. You can have a career in avia- 


be 


“Line GIRLS” SERVICE’ A PLANE FOR ITS NEXT FLIGHT 


tion without either one, but if it’s wings you 


want, enroll now in Wing Scouts, in Civil 
Air Patrol (in which both girls and boys can 
learn to fly without expense except for uni- 
forms), or in your high school pre-flight 
course, if yours is one of the schools that 
offer such courses. You can begin taking 
actual flying lessons at your local airport, pro- 
viding you’ve passed your sixteenth birthday, 
and providing they have instructors. 

Whether you aim for wings, or decide you 
can be equally happy on the ground—just so 
there’s air above it—the requirements for 
success are much the same. Remember that 
high school graduation or better, plus per- 
sonality, plus the determination to make the 
airways your future are the signal towers that 
mark the route to all really good jobs in 
aviation. 

—Reprinted from the magazine CALLING ALL GIRLs. 








THE DETROIT BANK, Detroit, Michigan, has long 
been a large and important user of Burroughs machines. 
Wustrated is a small section of the Detroit Bank's 
mechanized bookkeeping department, 


Working in close cooperation with executives in all lines 

of business, Burroughs technical representatives are 
constantly alert to new trends in office routines and 
procedures ... are quick to sense new or changing needs for 
figuring and accounting equipment. As a result, Burroughs 
has consistently been first in meeting such needs with 
machines of advanced design, construction and operation. 


Today, more than ever before, Burroughs scientists and 
< engineers are applying intensive research to the customer 
| IN MACHINES requirements of tomorrow—exploring the fields of 
IN COUNSEL Precision manufacturing, new materials and new methods 
IN SERVICE ... expanding the horizon of business machine design, 
styling and application . . . combining broad vision and 
creative thinking with seasoned judgment and experience, 
to keep Burroughs first in machines . . . counsel . . . service. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY + DETROIT 32 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 





EDUCATION FOR LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


James H. KonLerMAN, Educational Director 
Life Office Management Association, New York 


Education prepares employees for promotions and aids in making 
them more contented workers. Insurance companies, which depend on 
the quality of their services for success, benefit from informed personnel. 
Mr. Kohlerman here explains how and why life insurance companies use 
the L.O.M.A. Institute Program. 

Mr. Kohlerman has had a broad background in management and 
personnel training. For a number of years he was an assistant professor 
at New York University and is now Lecturer in Management at that 
University’s Graduate School of Business. His present course, The De- 
velopment of Training Programs, is aimed to help executives analyze 
operating problems and, if training is indicated, organize programs to 
correct them. During the war, he served with the War Manpower Com- 
mission in the Training Within Industry Service, having been in charge 


of Program Development in New York State. 


ee HAT educational or training program 

does your company have?” Employ- 
ment interviewers are often asked this ques- 
tion. Today’s graduate is not merely looking 
for a job; he is seeking an opportunity for 
self-development, for a career that is mentally 
as well as financially satisfying. Educational 
programs are therefore becoming increasingly 
important in attracting and holding desirable 
employees. 

Few industries offer high school and college 
graduates greater chance for self-development 
than does life insurance. Most persons are 
aware of the thousands of men and women 
employed in the sales, collections, and corres- 
pondence departments of life companies but 
comparatively few people think of life insur- 
ance when considering careers in accounting, 
advertising, investments, law, management, 
real estate or public relations. Sensational 
inventions and colorful advertising keep the 
public mindful of opportunities in such indus- 
tries as radio, aeronautics, chemistry, and 
merchandising. But since life insurance 
rarely makes the headlines, students are not 
apt to think of it as a career while still in 
school or college. 

Except for specialists in law, medicine, and 
actuarial science, who usually come to com- 
panies with considerable professional train- 
ing, most new life insurance employees are 


inexperienced in the field when hired and in 
need of special education. 


Informed Personnel Highly Important 


More so than in many types of organiza- 
tions, life insurance companies depend for 
their success up 6n-the caliber of their person- 
nel. An industrial firm may manufacture tan- 
gible items which sell themselves, regardless of 
the attitudes of the persons engaged in their 
production. This is not so in life insurance. 
Here, services are largely confidential in 
nature and policyholders expect and should 
receive prompt, intelligent, and sympathetic 
treatment of their problems. All employees, 
whether engaged in compiling data “behind 
the scenes” or in direct public contact through 
correspondence, telephone, or personal con- 
versations, play important roles in handling 
these problems and maintaining public good 
will. A sound knowledge of the business 
reflects itself in the spirit with which services 
are rendered and in the completeness and 
accuracy of the information provided. 


Employee Education an Established Practice 


From their very early days, life companies 
have given careful attention to employee edu- 
cation. When needed and acceptable classes 
were available in nearby schools and colleges. 
companies encouraged employee participation 
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in them. However, courses applicable to life 
insurance have not been common and have 
generally been found only in the larger cities. 
Therefore, most companies met their problems 
of employee development in home and field 
offices on an individual basis until the organi- 
zation of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Institute in 1932. 

Before describing the L.O.M.A. Institute, a 
few words about the Life Office Management 
Association itself seems desirable. 

The “shop” of a life insurance company is 
an office. Production problems are primarily 
problems of office management. But in life 
insurance a business subject to strict govern- 
ment regulations and conscious of its social 
responsibilities, the ordinary methods of han- 
dling office problems do not always apply. 
Therefore, in 1924, a group of life insurance 
companies organized the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association for the purpose of studying 
and exchanging information on all phases of 
life ofice management. From its inception, 
the Association has operated on a cooperative 
basis and conducted its activities largely 
through committees drawn from member 
companies. 

As can be easily understood, a common 
need of all companies was that of developing 
versatile and informed employees. In answer 
to this need the Association evolved a broad 
educational program and organized the 
L.O.M.A. Institute to administer it. The 
Institute is based on a conviction that a clear 
understanding of the principles of life insur- 
ance and of the operations of major depart- 
ments is essential to employee effectiveness, 
promotability, and job satisfaction. 


The L.O.M.A. Institute Program 


The Institute educational program consists 
of two Undergraduate Courses and one Gradu- 
ate Course each, divided into examinations. 
Preparation is on an_ individual basis, 
although companies encouraging participa- 


tion commonly provide class instruction to 
help their interested employees. Examinations 
are held each year during the first week in 
May, under the supervision of the companies 
themselves. 


Course I—Principles of Life Insurance 

A basic and general course in nontechnical 
language. It is developed to give all home 
office and field office employees a fundamental 
knowledge of life insurance, government regu- 
lations, policy contracts, and company organi- 
zation, and is designed to relate this knowl- 
edge to everyday operations. Course I treats 
also the subjects of Social Security, National 
Service Life Insurance, and Public Relations. 

Such a survey course is a “must” for any- 
one intending to stay in the life insurance busi- 
ness. On the other hand, if an employee is 
still undecided about life insurance as a 
career, “Principles of Life Insurance” will 
help him reach a decision. 


Course I1—Advanced Life Insurance 
A broader and more detailed study of life 

insurance than is provided by Course I. It 
consists of technical information needed by 
the employee who expects to make a career of 
the life insurance business. . The main sub- 
jects covered are: 

Agency Organization 

Life Insurance Accounting 

Life Insurance Investments 

Government Regulation 





OPPORTUNITY .- - 


Life Insurance Provides It 


SUN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE - - BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Insurance in Force: Over 


$225,000,000 
Assets: Over $38,000,000 
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Annual Statement 

Taxation 

Reinsurance 

Selection of Risks 

Industrial Insurance 

Legal Aspects of Life Insurance 

Calculation of Premiums and Reserves 

Upon completion of.Courses I and II, the 

Undergraduate curriculum, students receive 
diplomas and are entitled to use the designa- 
tion “Associate of the L.O.M.A. Institute.” 


Course I1I—Graduate Course 

An intensive study of specific subjects for 
Associates of the L.O.M.A. Institute who have 
decided upon the particular phase of life 
insurance in which they expect to specialize. 


Fields open for Graduate study are: 


Office Management 

Selection of Risks 

Life Insurance Accounting 

Life Insurance Investments 
Home Office Agency Management 

Completion of Graduate requirements enti- 
tles a student to use the designation “F.L.M.1.” 
(Fellow, Life Management Institute) and to 
wear the Fellowship Key. 

A survey of the 181 member companies 
recently completed by the Association reveals 
that most of them are using or plan to use 
the Institute courses in connection with their 
programs of employee development. One 
hundred and fifty companies have participated 
in the program during past years and a con- 
siderable number will introduce it for the first 
time in 1947. Up to the present date, about 
10,000 employees have taken over 42,000 
examinations, and 971 Associate and 94 Fel- 
lowship diplomas have been awarded. 

Employees of all ranks take institute exam- 
inations. Although most of the present-day 
enrollees in Course I examinations are compar- 
atively new in life insurance, the student lists 
of Courses II and III include many company 
executives. One young company officer, who 
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came into the business as a lawyer, began to 
prepare for Institute examinations the first 
month he was on the job. He said the courses 
gave him a direct route to what he needed to 
know about the business. He commented also 
that not only is the program designed to meet 
the educational needs of the industry as a 
whole but that it is readily adaptable to 
specific requirements of individual companies. 


Preparation for Examinations 


The Institute curriculum was originally 
viewed as a self-development program, to 
be pursued on an individual basis. How- 
ever, as student participation in examinations 
expanded, companies took greater interest in 
the examinations and provided study classes 
whenever warranted. In a few cases, senior 
officers conducted company classes until cap- 
able students advanced far enough to take 
over. At present, most of the instructors have 
passed the advanced Institute examinations. 
In some cities, local companies or Cashier 
Clubs have arranged with schools and colleges 
to present courses that meet Institute require- 
ments. 

The Institute assists class instructors by pro- 
viding Quiz Books, former examination ques- 
tions, a yearly analysis of typical answers to 
examination questions, and Instructors’ Manu- 
als for Course I examinations. 


Promoting L.O.M.A. Institute Courses 


Various methods are used to encourage 
students to sit for Institute examinations. 
Publicity on bulletin boards and in company 
employee publications is, of course, the cus- 
tomary practice. In addition, a few com- 
panies have department heads speak to pros- 
pective students individually and many invite 
all interested employees to a general announce- 
ment meeting. At such meetings, an official 
usually stresses the advantages of preparing 
for future opportunities, cites the benefits of 


following a specialized program, outlines the 
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purposes and content of the. Institute courses, 
and describes any incentive plan that the com- 
pany sponsors. When study classes are to be 
provided, the executive in charge of educa- 
tion may then explain the details of schedules 
and even enroll students for classes. 

Follow-up of courses has a definite bearing 
on the benefits realized from them. Company 
officers open the first meeting of each class 
with a short speech concerning the purpose 
and value of the courses and sometimes visit 
sessions during the year. Another effective 
means of follow-up is to have supervisors take 
cognizance of the efforts of students in their 
groups by occasional inquiries and encourage- 
ment. 

Student successes are invariably publicized 
in house organs and a few companies see that 
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such information gets also into local news- 
papers. Presentations of Institute or com- 
pany awards are generally made occasions of 
special ceremony before groups of employees 
and executives. 

Life insurance companies are promoting 
employee development programs more actively 
today than ever before. Experience has 
proved to them the economic value of educa- 
tion designed to meet their specific require- 
ments. One executive summed up his com- 
pany’s attitude as follows: “Many contracts 
written today will not mature for fifty years 
or’more. Our policyowners must be assured 
that the company will be run then at least as 
well as it is now. The only way we can 
guarantee this trust is by constant improve- 
ment of our employee education.” 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A luncheon meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Association of School and College Placement was 
held on Monday, November 26, 1946, in Mitten Hall, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Just preceding the business meeting, President 
Hardwick introduced Dr. M. E. Gladfelter, Provost 
of the University, who addressed the group on the 
subject of the placement function from the stand- 
point of the college administrator and urged the adop- 
tion of measures by means of which to bring about 
better understanding and closer cooperation between 
employers and the placement agencies of educational 
institutions. 

President Hardwick formally announced the death 
of Treasurer R. L. S. Doggett on July 10, 1946, and 
thereupon officially presented the new Treasurer, 
William R. Gordon, to the Board. 


In a discussion of the journal, it was suggested that 
the Association should investigate the possibility of 
working more closely with professional testing and 
placement agencies. The Board instructed the officers 
to lay plans for regional meetings throughout the 
United States which would permit opportunity for an 
interchange of ideas between guidance counselors and 
placement officers in educational institutions and per- 
sonnel men in industry. Mention was also made of 
the fact that there should be broader representation 
on the Editorial Board, the new members to be ap- 
pointed from the professions, public service and labor. 
This was referred back to the Editorial Board for 
further consideration. 

The Editor would welcome suggestions for articles 
on any problems or topics which the members would 
like discussed in future issues of the journal. 
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Photo-Crafters 


66G@'O you are a senior zbout to graduate 
and start in some business. Why do 
you wish to start with us?” 

“I understand your company has been very 
successful.” 

“Do you know that some others in the same 
business have not been successful and that we 
took over the business of a competitor recently 
because his company had become sadly 
insolvent?” 

“No.” 

“Our business is no different from others. 
To make it successful and continue its suc- 
cess, those responsible must be adept and 
should have had the proper kind of training, 
so there will be fewer mistakes made in the 
many decisions required, and so they will be 
alert to meet the kaleidoscopic situations and 
conditions. 

“What kind of work do you think you 
would like best— inside work, calculating 
cases or drawing forms, or outside work con- 
tacting clients and prospective clients trying 
to preserve existing business and secure new 
accounts ?” 

“I would rather be outside.” 

“Then to have a chance to be successful 
you must know our business thoroughly, and 
that means gaining a proper knowledge of all 
inside operations. Business of the kind we 
handle cannot be secured with only a charm- 


"SO YOU'D LIKE A JOB WITH US?" 


Joun ALDEN Towers, Chairman, Board of 


Governors, Sigma Chi Foundation 


Born in Kansas City, Missouri, Mr. Towers is Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., which specializes in two 
fields, pension plans and reinsurance of insurance companies. He is also 
President of John D. Pryce & Co, Inc., which handles reinsurance 


A Life Member of the Sigma Chi Fraternity, Mr. Towers was grad- 
uated from the University of Missouri in 1916 and one year later received 
his Bachelor of Law degree. 
Chapter Alumni Association from 1918 to 1921 and served the Kansas 
City Alumni Chapter as President in 1921. 

Mr. Towers is a member of the Union League, Philadelphia Country 
Club and Radnor Hunt. 


He was Secretary-Treasurer of the Xi Xi 


ing personality and a resourceful brain. You 
must know the kind of problems the prospects 
have, to be able to best care for them.” 

“How long will it take me to become suffici- 
ently acquainted with the business to try out- 
side contact work?” 

“What kind of training have you had that 
will serve you.in our business?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know much about 
your business.” 

“What did you place the emphasis on and 
point to while in college?” 

“Nothing special—Arts and Science course 
—usual subjects.” 

% t * * 

Here is an actual interview which took place 
recently. It is similar to thousands that take 
place every year. 

Now, it seems to those interested in the 
Sigma Chi Foundation that every young man 
who is ready to enter the business world 
should have an ambition to fill a certain niche. 
In early years many aspire to be a policeman, 
a fireman, or a railroad engineer. Later some 
wish they could be an outstanding trial lawyer, 
or surgeon, artist, musician, chemist, engineer, 
or diplomat, probably in emulation of some- 
one whom they admire, possibly because of 
interest due to aptitude in that field. Those 
who have not determined on some career are 
unfortunate indeed. 
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First—Establish a Goal 





: During the early years of prep school— if 
. not before—a boy should decide on the line 
20 of work he would like to follow, and find out 
wl what courses will be the best training for that 
particular field. Knowing this, he will be in 
1 position to better consider whether he really 
Xi is apt to do well in the field he prefers. The 
as subjects he is told are the most important to 
ry such a goal should become easier for him 
because, consciously or unconsciously, he will 
realize that “I can use that bit of knowledge 
to help me earn my pennies.” Certainly if, 
after knowing the courses which best build 
ou for his preferred field, he finds difficulty 
ots with many of the subjects, a red flag is being 
waved before him, and probably he had better 
ci- make another choice. He should be slow to 
ut- change goals, but it is better to change while 
in school than later. Possibly a third choice 
at may be found necessary, but most certainly 
he should have some goal—a wrong goal is 
put better than none at all. 
It is recognized that one who has a definite 
nd chosen goal, even though it is in the wrong 
field, will make better marks than one who 
rse 


has none, and one positive way to improve 
scholastic standing is to encourage the mak- 
ing of such decisions by as many underclass- 
ace men as possible and to remind them at regular 
ike intervals of the value of retaining enthusiasm 
toward attaining proper background for the 





the goal each has set. 

an Then, when the day comes for such an 
rld interview as above described, the executive 
he. approached will be elated to have found one 
an, applicant who has decided upon his particular 
me field of endeavor, and what is even more 
er, important, that such man has _ reasonably 
eT, assured himself that he is adapted to that 
ne- field, that he has some training along proper 
of lines to give him the correct background and 
ose has made himself familiar with the kind of 
are things expected of him, and offers himself as 


a qualified beginner, one who at least has 
55 
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than on their courses. If their marks are low 
reason to believe he is a round peg for a 
round hole. 


Student Advisory Service Proves Valuable 


Do you agree? Then perhaps you will go 
a step further. Let us try to be more certain 
of choosing the field in which each will be 
most likely to succeed. Until recent years it 
was usually necessary for a person to employ 
guesswork to determine aptitude. Some pro- 
fessed to be skillful in analyzing others and 
prescribing. “Most were conducting pure 
rackets, in my opinion. Most colleges and 
some prep schools and high schools now have 
a department responsible for advising with 
students, so that a goal is selected where 
aptitudes point and also within that field, one 
where the particular line is not over-crowded. 
Today, there is a dearth of human material 
for some careers. For example, there are very 
few actuaries, in spite of the fact that an 
actuary starts off with higher compensation 
than almost any other field a man could select 
and in spite of the fact that the progress of 
an actuary is probably more rapid than any 
other. It does not require any unusual apti- 
tudes or unique inherent talents to become a 
suitable actuary, so this, at the present time, 
is a career which those responsible should 
suggest to young men who have the qualities 
and aptitudes. 

No doubt our schools and colleges will 
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increase this valuable service and improve 
the quality of it. Meanwhile we also have the 
Human Engineering Laboratory with offices 
throughout the country. One of their offices 
is located at 2012 Delancey Place, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pennsylvania. I understand this Lab- 
oratory has for years been demonstrating its 
ability to diagnose correctly in a large per- 
centage of cases. 

In an ingenious manner it tests for inherent 
aptitudes and it gives a person a consciousness 
of his potential capabilities. It has proven 
itself in industry and with students. 

It has determined that “interest” in one line 
of work or another is not conclusive, and 
sometimes is really misleading. While one’s 
present interest in a certain field may be help- 
ful to their conclusion, it may be best to 
entirely disregard it. 

Vocabulary is not considered an inherent 
aptitude, but you are tested for it, as it is 
thought to have a greater correlation with 
success in more different fields than any other 
one quality. You will be surprised to learn 
that top executives generally have a larger 
vocabulary than professors, journalists, or 
authors. All of which reminds me of the 
contempt I held for a fellow student in law 
who spent every spare minute with Webster 
at his side, writing sentence after sentence 
containing some unusual word he had just 
discovered. He is now a very important man 
to several successful businesses and one of the 
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Engineer 
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best orators I have had the pleasure of 
hearing. 

The tests prove that many young men were 
not good students merely because they had no 
idea what their later life held for them as a 
field of endeavor. Once directed toward a 
definite objective for which they were capable, 
they attained high marks. Most people who 
are not subjective in personality are inclined 
to place more emphasis on the study of their 
fellow students, student politics and the like, 
they attempt to retain confidence, like one 
whistling in the dark, by saying “After all, 
it isn’t the grind who is most certain of suc- 
cess.” That may be true but I see Phi Beta 
Kappa keys dangling from the watch chains 
of many men who have made outstanding suc- 
cesses and I would even trade my Phi Alpha 
Delta key for the other! 

Industry generally is giving more and more 
consideration to the records of young men 
who have come into business and whether or 
not their work was so charted as to prepare 
them for the particular career which is open. 

In one case an outstanding success in phys- 
ics and advanced laboratory work geometry, 
and chemistry resulted, because the tests 
showed that a boy who had failed repeatedly 
in languages scored well in aptitude for 
scientific and engineering work. 


Sigma Chi Placement Bureau 


The Sigma Chi Foundation plans to operate 
a Placement Bureau. The head of this Bureau 
will be one experienced in the work, so that 
it will be professionally managed. There will 
be one man for each ten or twelve schools 
where there are Sigma Chi Chapters. Each of 
these men will call upon the boys in their 
Chapter Houses for which they are respon- 
sible. They will call frequently and take 
ample time to do the job before them at each 
point. It will be their purpose to see that 
as many as they can interest, select a goal 
and chart their courses accordingly. They 
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will advise the boys at the beginning of each 
year that those of them who point to a certain 
career and do well in courses preparatory to 
that career and qualify as to character, lead- 
ership and activities, as well as marks, will 
be offered an opportunity by the Placement 
Bureau at time of graduation. From this it 
will be seen that it will take at least three years 
from the time the program starts before any 
placement is made, because those recom- 
mended must be thoroughly equipped and 
expected to be successful. 

There is practically no limit to the busi- 
ness and professional opportunities we will 
have to offer, and so long as the recommenda- 
tions are based solely on a careful selection 
and high standard and the results show a high 
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percentage of successful placements, we do not 
worry about having sufficient opportunities 
for all the boys we can recommend.: 

This program requires a_ considerable 
annual expenditure and we are now building a 
fund, the yield from which will eventually be 
adequate. Until we reach that point, we must 
be satisfied with scholarship awards and other 
means of improving scholarship, which our 
Director of Education, Colonel Ralph W. 
Wilson, is so ably employing. 

At least seven other fraternities have fol- 
lowed the lead of Sigma Chi and formed 
similar Foundations for similar purposes, so 
in time the problem of securing the proper 
material for a certain opening will be greatly 
relieved. 





BOOK 


Human Factors in Management. [Edited 
by Schuyler Dean Hoslett. Parkville, Mis- 
sourt: Park College Press, 1946. 322 pages. 
$4.00. 


In this book Mr. Hoslett has succeeded in bringing 
together the very best of the material appearing in 
the last ten years on the subject of human relations 
in organizations. The material selected for publica- 
tion has been carefully edited and integrated into a 
volume quite unique in its field for unity and coher- 
ence. The book is concerned with the “intangibles” 
of human relations, with such factors as motivations, 
feelings, sentiments and satisfaction of people. As 
stated in the Preface of the work, its purpose is to 
understand why people in organized work groups act 
the way they do under stated conditions and to use 
this understanding in securing better collaboration 
throughout the organization. The lessons to be drawn 
from the material presented are applicable to any 
type of organization—church, school, college, busi- 
ness, commercial, governmental. 


Part I of Human Factors in Management deals with 
the Executive and the Organization; Part II with the 
Worker and the Organization. In Part I the subject 
of leadership and training leaders in human relations 
are quite naturally the central themes; in Part II the 
understanding of how people “feel” about their work, 
what satisfactions they get from it, and how they can 
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be helped to adjust to the work situation, form the 
bases of discussion. 

It would be impossible to summarize the contents 
of the book effectively. Suffice it to say that in pre- 
senting some of the best writing of leading execu- 
tives, professors, researches, management consultants, 
and labor leaders, the book provides the observant 
reader with scores of ideas he can employ in his own 
organization and makes explicit’ many intuitive in- 
sights he may have been grappling with in his own 
thinking. Such persons as Ordway Tead, of Harper 
and Brothers; Chester I. Barnard, of New Jersey 
Telephone Co.; Douglas McGregor, of M. I. T.; 
Gordon Allport, of Harvard; W. J. Dickson, of West- 
ern Eleetric, and many others, all have something 
important to say. There has been no attempt to cover 
all conceivable aspects of the “human factors in man- 
agement,” but to present an advanced point of view 
distinguished by two complementary emphases: the 
individuality of the person and the conception of 
human groups as dynamic social systems in which the 
“feelings” of people may be even more important 
than the “logics” of organization charts, rules and 
regulations. 

This book, which is now in its second printing, 
has had enthusiastic acceptance by all classes of 
progressive management. In the words of the Ameri- 
can Management Review, “The executive interested 
in improving in the fine art of human relations can- 
not afford to miss this book.” 


Harry E. Crutt, 
Dean, Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 











COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GRADUATION DATES AND 
PERSONNEL OFFICERS FOR 1947 


ALABAMA 

Alabama College, Montevallo—A. C. Anderson; 
June 2, 1947; July 17, 1947; August 21, 1947. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham—J. M. 
Malone, Teacher Placement; Henry T. Shanks, 
Dean; March 19, 1947; June 7, 1947. 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery—Norma Wil- 
liams; May 26, 1947. 

Judson College, Mariona—Robert Bowling, Dean; 
May 26, 1947. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute—J. Julius 
Flood. ° 

University of Alabama, University—Burton R. 
Morley; March 16, 1947; May 25, 1947; August 
28, 1947; December 20, 1947 (approximate 
dates). 

ARIZONA 

State College, Flagstaff—D. Ross Pugmire; May 
23, 1947. 

State College, Tempe—J. D. Payne; May 30, 1947; 
August 16, 1947. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas College, Batesville—Roberta T. Dorr, 


Registrar; May 26, 1947; July 5, 1947; August 
9, 1947. 

College of the Ozarks, Clarksville—Laney J. Rob- 
erts; June 1, 1947. 

Harding College, Searcy—Neil B. Cope; May 29, 
1 


947. 
State College, Jonesboro—D. F. Showalter, Dean; 
May 19, 1947; June 30, 1947. 


CALIFORNIA 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena—Dr. 
Donald S. Clark; June 13, 1947. 

Fresno State College, Fresno—J. W. Canfield; June 
10, 1947. 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles—J. D. 
Fenn, L. T. Vanderveer; Course Completion, 
March 15, 1947; Graduation, May 31, 1947. 

Humboldt State College, Arcata—Ivin C. Millions, 
Dean of Education; June 13, 1947; August 1, 
1947; August 29, 1947. 

Pacific Union College, Angwin—C. E. Weniger, 
Dean; June 8, 1947; September 4, 1947. 

San Diego State College, San Diego—Dr. Herbert 
C. Peiffer, Jr., Dean of Student Personnel; June 
11, 1947; August 1, 1947; September 5, 1947. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco—Alma 
Downey; June 13, 1947; August 8, 1947; August 
29, 1947. 

Stanford University, Stanford University—Robert 
N. Bush; March 21, 1947; June 15, 1947; Au- 
gust 3, 1947. 

University of California at Berkeley—Vera Christie ; 
June 19, 1947. 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco—James 
R. Needles; June 8, 1947. 


COLORADO 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins—(Mrs.) 
Genevieve S. Fisher; March 21, 1947; June 16, 
1947; September 12, 1947; December 19, 1947. 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs—Lorena Ber- 
ger, Teachers; C. B. Hershey, Dean; Other Grad- 
uates; June 16, 1947. 


State College of Education, Greeley—O. L. Troxel, 
Director, Department of Public Relations; March 
15, 1947; June 4, 1947; August 15, 1947; Decem- 
ber 12, 1947. 

University of Colorado, Boulder—R. Fred Cham- 
bers; March 16, 1947; June 9, 1947. 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut College, New London—L. Alice Ram- 
say; June 9, 1947. 

Hillyer Junior College, Hartford—Philip Gould; 
June 9, 1947. 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven— 
J. Allen Hickerson; June 13, 1947. 

Trinity College, Hartford—Arthur H. Hughes, 
Dean; Graduation, June 16, 1947; Course com- 
pletion, August 30, 1947. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs—John E. Powers; 
June 8, 1947. Senior interviews—Each Tuesday 
in March, April and May. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown—F. B. Cawley; 
June 15, 1947; September 12, 1947. 

Yale University, New Haven—Stuart H. Clements; 
June 18, 1947. Senior interviews—February 6, 
1947, to March 21, 1947, and April 8, 1947, to 
June 2, 1947. 

DELAWARE 

University of Delaware, Newark—(Col.) D. M. Ash- 

bridge, U.S.A. {Retired) ; June 9, 1947. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

George Washington University—Virginia Kirk- 
bridge; May. 24, 1947; September 12, 1947. 

Georgetown University—(Rev.) Lawrence R. 
McHugh, S.J.; June 11, 1947. 

Howard University—James M. Nabrit, Jr.; June 6, 
1947. 

FLORIDA 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee— 
Elizabeth G. Andrews; March 20, 1947; June 8, 
1947; July 24, 1947; August 30, 1947. 

John B. Stetson University, Deland—-March 18, 
1947; June 2, 1947; August 22, 1947; December 
19, 1947. 

University of Miami, Coral 
Spirer; May 31, 1947. 

University of Tampa, Tampa 
June 2, 1947; July 31, 1947. 

GEORGIA 

Berry College, Mount Berry—-S. H. Cook, Dean; 
June 2, 1947. 

Emory University, Atlanta—L. L. Clegg; March 
21, 1947; June 7, 1947; August 30, 1947; Decem- 
ber 20, 1947. 

Mercer University, Macon—Dr. E. M. Highsmith; 
March 9, 1947; June 3, 1947. 

Morehouse College, Atlanta—B. R. Brazeal; June 
3, 1947. 

Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe 
(Mrs.) Ruth Sanders; June 7, 1947. 

State College for Women, Milledgeville—Dr. Harry 
A. Little; June 13, 1947; September 3, 1947. 

University of Georgia, Athens—H B. Ritchie; 
June 13, 1947; September 4, 1947. 

IDAHO 

Boise Junior College, Boise—A. H. Chatburn, Head, 

Department of Education; June 4, 1947. 


Gables—Dr. 


Jesse 


M. C. Rhodes, Dean; 


University— 
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University of Idaho, Moscow—Harlow H. Camp- 
bell; June 2, 1947. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora College, Aurora—S. H. Perry, Dean; June 
12, 1947. 

Bradley University, 
June 9, 1947. 

Carthage College, Carthage—Dr. M. S. Monson; 
June 9, 1947; August 2, 1947. 

De Paul University, Chicago—Dorothy Dockstader, 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1; June 11, 1947; 
approximately—August 2 or 9, 1947. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton—Harry L. Metter; June 4, 1947. 

Evansville College, Evansville—Harold See; May 
30, 1947; August 2, 1947; August 23, 1947. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville—J. L. Clements; June 
16, 1947. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago—John J. 
Schommer; June 13, 1947. 

James Millikin University, Decatur—Dr. Ralph 
Yakel (Teachers), Dr. Charles Leese (Business) ; 
June 9, 1947. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest—Dr. Edwin C. 
Reichert; June 7, 1947; August 22, 1947. 

Lewis College of Science and Technology, Lock- 
port—Harry D. Yates; June 27, 1947. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth—J. Scott Cleland; 
June 3, 1947. 

National College of Education, Evanston—Dorothy 
Weller; June 3, 1947; August 1, 1947. 

Northwestern University, Evanston—Frank S. En- 
dicott; March 28, 1947; June 18, 1947; Septem- 
ber 6, 1947; December, 1947. 

Principia College, Elsah—C. O. Davis, Dean of 
Women; G. E. Hubbell, Dean of Men; March 15, 
1947; June 7, 1947. 

Quincy College, Quincy—Ferdinand Gruen; June 
1, 1947 


Peoria—Albert F. Siepert; 


Rockford College, Rockford—Dorothy E. Watson; 
June 15, 1947. 

Roosevelt College, Chicago—Inez Mercer; June 9, 
1947. 

Rosary College, River Forrest—Sister Mary Fidelis, 
Registrar; June 2, 1947. 

Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale— 
Raymond H. Dey; March 14, 1947; June 13, 
1947; August 8, 1947. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton—(Mrs.) Rana B. 
McDonald; June 9, 1947; August 15, 1947. 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie—G. H. Clev- 
enger; March 14, 1947; June 6, 1947; August 15, 
1947. 

DePauw University, Greencastle—Robert H. Far- 
ber; June 11, 1947; July 18, 1947; August 21, 
1947. 

Earlham College, Richmond—Robert L. Sielken; 
June 16, 1947. 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin—C. D. 
Kirklin; June 1, 1947; August 16, 1947. 

Huntington College, Hutington—Dr. Wilford P. 
Musgrave, Dean; June 6, 1947; August 1, 1947. 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis—Roy V. 
Davis; June 9, 1947; August 15, 1947. 

Indiana University, Bloomington—John F. Mee; 
June 15, 1947; August 15, 1947. Senior inter- 
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views—February 23 to June 1, excepting April 3 
to April 10. 

Marion College, Marion—William F. McConn; 
June 5, 1947; August 10, 1947. 

Oakland City College, Oakland City—Helen C. 
Rumble; June 6, 1947. 

Purdue University, Lafayette—F. L. Cason, Co- 
ordinator of Placement for Men; J. R. Mitchell, 
Teacher Placement; Irene Feldt, Placement for 
Women in Non-teaching Positions; June 15, 1947. 

State Teachers College, Terre Haute—Director of 
Placement; June 8, 1947. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame—(Rev.) 
Robert H. Sweeney, C.S.C.; June 1, 1947. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso—Marshall J. 
Jox; June 15, 1947. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville—B. K. Trippet, 
Dean; June 8, 1947. 


IOWA 


‘Briar Cliff College, Sioux City—Sister M. Muriel; 
May 28, 1947; August 1, 1947. 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake—E. Wayne Hil- 
mer; May 30, 1947. 

Central College, Pella—Dr. H. Johnson; May 31, 
1947; August 1, 1947. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids—John A. Fisher; June 
9, 1947. Senior interviews—April, May, June. 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon—Helen Flynn; 
June 9, 1947. 
Drake University, Des Moines—(Mrs.) R. F. 

Sparks; June 2, 1947; August 29, 1947. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant—Harry 
Wilkey, Business and Industry Placement; 
Joseph Pennepacker, Dean, Teacher Placement; 
June 2, 1947; August 9, 1947. 

Kletzing College, University Park—Dr. Anna L. 
Spenn, Dean; May 26, 1947. 

Morningside College, Sioux City—J. E. Kirk- 
patrick; June 2, 1947. 

Northwestern Junior College, Orange City—Edwin 
J. Aalbects; May 26, 1947. : 

Parsons College, Fairfield—Keith Goltry; June 6, 
1947. 

Simpson College, Indianola—Robert Samson; May 
25, 1947; August 2, 1947. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque—Dr. Richard A. 
Barnes; June 6, 1947; August 16, 1947. 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette—Dr. W. C. Mon- 
gold; May 26, 1947; August 9, 1947. 

Wartburg College, Waverly—Dr. M. Wieder- 
aenders; June 3, 1947. 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin—Placement Office; June 
2, 1947. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg—Aileen Henmon; June 
194 


2, 1947. 

Bethel College, North Newton—Dr. A. J: Regier; 
June 2, 1947. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays—Ethel V. 
Artman, May 29, 1947; August 1, 1947. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa—Dr. Roy W. Brown- 
ing; May 30, 1947; August 1, 1947. 

Southwestern College, Winfield—Eleanor Hoag; 
May 20, 1947; July 18, 1947. 

State College, Manhattan—M. D. Woolf; June 1, 
1947; August 12, 1947. 
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State Teachers College, Emporia—Alex Daughtry; 
May 23, 1947; July 31, 1947. 

State Teachers College, Pittsburg—Lula McPher- 
son; May 29, 1947; July 30, 1947; August 29, 
1947. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence—Henry Werner, 
Dean of Student Affairs; June 16, 1947 

University of Wichita, Wichita—L. Hekhuis, Dean, 
Liberal Arts; F. A.Neff, Dean, Business Adminis- 
tration; L. B. Sipple, Dean, Education; W. J. 
Duerksen, Fine Arts—Music; May 29, 1947. 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka—Dr. 
Ralph Evans, Head, Department of Education; 
June 8, 1947. 


KENTUCKY 

Berea College, Berea—Wilson Evans; June 2, 1947. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown—R. R. Atkins; 
June 4, 1947; August 23, 1947. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester—Fred 
Whitehead, Dean; March 15, 1947; June 2, 1947; 
August 14, 1947; December 19, 1947. 

Morehead State Teachers College, 
Chiles Van Antwerp; May 28, 1947; 
1947. 

Transylvania College, Lexington—Joe Lehman; 
March 15, 1947; June 9, 1947; December 20, 
1947. 

Union College, Barbourville—Dr. S. W. Grise; 
June 3, 1947. 

University of - Kentucky, Lexington—Dr. L. H. 
Carter, College of Commerce; March 19, 1947; 
June 6, 1947; August 22, 1947. 

University of Louisville, Louisville—Dr. 
Threlkeld, Dean of Women; Dr. 
Dean of Men; June 13, 1947. 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green—W. J. Craig; May 30, 1947; August 
15, 1947. 


LOUISIANA 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport—Dr. A. 
J. Middlebrooks; June 2, 1947; August 1, 1947. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston—Helen 
Woodard; May 31, 1947; August 2, 1947. 

Northwestern State College of Louisiana,Natchi- 
toches—L. S. Miller; May 26, 1947; August 8, 
1947. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette—D. S. 
Byrnside, Placement; W. L. Bruener, Veterans; 
June 8, 1947; August 7, 1947. 

State University, Baton Rouge—E. B. Robert, Dean, 
College of Education; May 26, 1947. 

Tulane University, New Orleans—Ross M. Trump; 
June 11, 1947; August 31, 1947. 


MAINE 
Bates College, Lewiston—Paul B. Bartlett; June 15, 
1947. 


Morehead— 
August 19, 


Hilda 
E. C. Davis, 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick—S. A. Ladd, Jr.; 
June 7, 1947; September 20, 1947. 

University of Maine, Orono—- Philip J. Brockway; 
June 15, 1947. 


MARYLAND 
Goucher College, Baltimore—Mary T. McCurley; 
June 16, 1947; Senior interviews—Avoid Spring 
Vacation, March 20 to March 31. If desirable, 
interviews may be arranged in other cities. 


Hood College, Frederick—Mary Grace Helfenstein; 
June 8, 1947. 

State Teachers College, Frostburg—Lillian C. 
Compton, President; June 15, 1947; August 22, 
1947. 

Washington College, Chestertown—J. T. Kibler, 
Dean of Men; F. G. Livingood, Dean; June 2, 
1947, 

Western Maryland College, Westminster—Samuel 
B. Schofield; May 26, 1947. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston College, Chesnut Hill—George P. Donald- 
son; June 11, 1947. 

Boston University, Boston—Norman H. Abbott; 
May 26, 1947; August 16, 1947. 

Clark University, Worcester—Homer P. Little, 
Dean; May 25, 1947; August 22, 1947. 

Endicott Junior College, Beverly—Alma Porter; 
June 16, 1947. 

Emerson College, Boston—(Mrs.) Nettie Hutchins 
Chipman; June 1, 1947. 

Emmanuel College, Boston—J. Patricia Marsh; 
June 3, 1947. 

Harvard College, Cambridge—John W. Teele; May 
31, 1947. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley—Helen M. 
Voorhees; June 9, 1947. Senior Interviews—Feb- 
ruary 10 to April 30, Monday through Thursday 
exclusive of spring vacation, March 29 to April 8. 

Smith College, Northhampton—Ruth Houghton, 
Acting Director, Vocational Office; June 16, 1947. 

Springfield College, Springfield—(Mrs.) Doris T. 
Wood; March 22, 1947; June 13, 1947; August 
10, 1947. 

State College, Amherst—Margaret Hamlin, Women; 
G. V. Glatfelter, General; E. E. Grayson, Agri- 
cultural Group; June 3, 1947. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley—(Mrs.) Joan Fiss 
Bishop; June 16, 1947. Senior interviews—Avoid 
Spring Recess, April 3 to April 15. 

Williams College, Williamstown—William 0. 
Wyckoff; June 8, 1947; September 26, 1947. 

Senior interviews—February 17 to May 22; June 
16 to September 11. 


MICHIGAN 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mount 
Pleasant—Dr. K. T. Bordine; June 7, 1947. 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids—Lowell H. DeMoss, 
Business Manager-Registrar; May 14, 1947; Au- 
gust 1, 1947. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale—E. H. Munn; June 1, 
1947. 


Hope College, Holland 
1947. 


-G. Vander Borgh; June 4, 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo—E. R. Shober; 
June 9, 1947. 

Marygrove College, Detroit—Mary Louise Gitre; 
June 4, 1947. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton—L. F. Duggan; June, 1947. 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette—William C. Hoppes; June 14, 1947; Au- 
gust 1, 1947. 

State College, East Lansing—Tom H. King, Direc- 
tor, Placement Bureau; March 20, 1947; June 12, 
1947; August 29, 1947. Senior interviews—Feb- 
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ruary, early March and May; Monday through 
Thursday. 

University of Detroit, Detroit—Jane E. Stephanus; 
June 11, 1947; August.1, 1947. 

Wayne University, Detroit—Virginia Brodel; June 
19, 1947 


MINNESOTA 

Carleton College, Northfield—Dr. Leith Shackel; 
June 9, 1947. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul—John A. Madigan; 
June 5, 1947; August 21, 1947. 

Concordia College, Moorhead—Peter 
June 2, 1947; August 2, 1947. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter—Dr. Ove S. 
Olson; June 8, 1947. 

Macalester College, St. Paul—(Mrs.) Marjorie 
Becker; Dr. Huntley Dupre; June 2, 1947; Au- 
gust 9, 1947. 

University of Minnesota, Institute of Technology, 
Minneapolis—Elmer W. Johnson; March 20, 
1947; June 13, 1947; August 29, 1947; Decem- 
ber, 1947. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Delta State Teachers College—D. T. Oaks; May 
29, 1947; August 15, 1947. 

Mississippi College, Clinton—Dr. W. H. Sumrall, 
Dean; June 2, 1947. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg—Dr. E. 
E. Hall, Director of Placement; June 2, 1947. 

State College, State College—W. O. Stone, Secre- 
tary, Alumni Office; May 26, 1947; August 23, 
1947. 


MISSOURI 

Central College, Fayette—(Mrs.) Marie C. Vit- 
hauer; June 1; 1947; August 11, 1947. 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg—Leta 
Dawes, Secretary to Placement Committee; May 
19, 1947; July 28, 1947. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton—R. H. Knapp; 
June 1, 1947; August 15, 1947. 

Drury College, Springfield—Richard Y. Reed; June 
2 7 


St. 


Anderson; 


Lindenwood College, Charles—Florence W. 
Schaper; June, 1947. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall—W. R. Mikkell, 
Chairman; Professor Cross, Secretarial Work; 
Dean Wilcox, Economics. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville—J. T. Angus; May 22, 1947; August 1, 
1947; November 28, 1947. 

Park College, Parkville—H. E. Crull, Dean; June 
4, 1947. 

Saint Louis University, St. 

Durbin; June 3, 1947. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio—E. V. McCollough; May 
20, 1947. 

University of Missouri, Columbia—R. S. Bauder; 
Elmer Ellis, Dean; June 2, 1947; August 1, 1947; 
August 29, 1947. 

Washington University, St. 
Settle; June 12, 1947. 

Webster College, Webster Groves—Sister Francis 
de Sales; June 1, 1947; July 30, 1947. 

Westminster College, Fulton—H. R. Schuessler; 
June 9, 1947; August 9, 1947. 


Louis—William A. 


Louis—(Mrs.) Alden 
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MONTANA 
~~ College, Bozeman—W. H. McCall; June 2, 


State University, Missoula—G. D. Shallenberger; 
March 20, 1947; June 13, 1947. 
NEBRASKA 
Dana College, Blair—F. H. Larson; June 3, 1947. 
Doane College, Crete—Alice Bromwell; June 2, 
1947, 
Hastings College, Hastings—William M. French; 
June 2, 1947. 
Nebraska Central College, Central City—E. R. 
Child, Registrar; June 2, 1947. 
State Teachers College, Chadron—Dr. G. W. Hil- 
dreth; May 23, 1947; August 1, 1947. 
Union College, Lincoln—E. N. Dick; June 1, 1947. 
University of Omaha, Omaha—John E. Woods; 
June 2, 1947; July 5, 1947; August 9, 1947. 
NEVADA 
* University of Nevada, Reno—Rex Daniels; June 9, 
1947; August 29, 1947. Senior interviews—May. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth College, Hanover—Donald W. Cam- 
eron; May 24, 1947.’ Senior interviews—Avoid 
Easter Recess, March 29 to April 7. 
Keene Teachers College, Keene—L. S. Morrison; 
June 13, 1947. 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester—Bernard G. 
Holmes, Dean; June 12, 1947; July 29, 1947. 
University of New Hampshire, Durham—Dr. Elmer 
D. West; June 8, 1947. 
NEW JERSEY 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station—Julia 
E. Read; June 12, 1947. 
Drew University, Madison—Arthur P. Whitney; 
June 9, 1947. 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark—C. H. 
Stephens; June 6, 1947. 
Princeton University, Princeton—Gordon G. Sikes; 
June 10, 1947; August 31, 1947. 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick—John P. Kirk- 
ood; June 12, 1947. School of Business Ad- 
ministration—Douglas J. W. Clark; April 11, 
1947; July 18, 1947. 
State Teachers College, Glassboro—S. G. Winans; 
Next Graduation, January, 1948. 
State Teachers College, Montclair—Dr. W. Scott 
Smith; June 12 or 14, 1947; August 15, 1947. 
State Teachers College, Paterson—Dr. Samuel P. 
Unzicker; June 13, 1947. 
Upsala College, East Orange—Maurice S. Trotta; 
June 7, 1947; July 28, 1947; September 10, 1947. 
NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, State College—J. W. Branson, Dean; May 
12, 1947; August 9, 1947. 
State Teachers College, Silver City—Dr. T. H. 
Schutte; May 24, 1947; July 25, 1947. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque—Daryle 
E. Keefer; June 9, 1947. 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi. College, Garden City, Long Island—Eliza- 
beth O’Neill; June 11, 1947. 
City College of New York, New York—Robert J. 
Shotter; June 19, 1947. Senior interviews— 
Thursdays 12 noon to 2 p. m. 
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Colgate University, Hamilton—G. H. Estabrooks; 
June 16, 1947; August 18, 1947. Senior inter- 
views—April 15 through May 30. 

College of Mount Saint Vincent, New York—Mary 
J. O'Donnell, June 3, 1947. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle—Dr. M. 
Irene Wightwick; June 2, 1947. 

Colleges of the Seneca, Geneva—Guy S. Greene, 
William Smith; Warren Bruner, Hobart; June 9, 
1947. 

Columbia University, New York—Robert F. Moore; 
June 3, 1947. 

Cornell University, Ithaca—John L. Munschauer; 
June 16, 1947; Law School, June 10, 1947. Sen- 
ior interviews—March 3 through March 29; 
April 21 through May 24. 

Elmira College, Elmira—Marian W. Smith; June 9, 
1947. 

Fordham University, Fordham—Robert D. McCabe; 
School of Business, August 15, 1947; Graduate 
School, June 11, 1947. 

Hamilton College, Clinton—George R. Overhiser; 
June 16, 1947. Senior interviews—Avoid Janu- 
ary 29 through February 7; April 2 through 
April 10; June 2 through June 11. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead—John M. Watts; June 
8, 1947. 

Houghton College, Houghton—Rachel 
Registrar; June 2, 1947. 

Hunter College, New York—Marion S. Crosby; 
June 30, 1947. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park—Edith Estey; June 
16, 1947. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New 
York—Margaret Rogers; May 27, 1947. 

New York University, New York—Lawrence W. 
Zimmer, June 11, 1947. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn—VanDyke Billings; May 
29, 1947. 

Queens College, Flushing—George F. Davenel; 
May 29, 1947. 

Russell Sage College, Troy—Doris L. Crockett, 
Dean; June 1, 1947. 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure—(Rev.) 
Fidelis O’Rourke, O.F.M.; June 8, 1947. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton—Dudley P. 
Dewell; June 22, 1947. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs—Harryette 
Creasy, Vocational Director; June 15, 1947. 

State Teachers College, Oneonta—Dr. A. E, Fitz- 
elle; June 10, 1947. 

Union College, Schenectady—Frederic A. Wyatt; 
June 9, 1947. Senior interviews—February 3 
through March 21; April through May 26. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo—Edward S. Jones, 
Dean; June 4, 1947. 

Wells College, Aurora—Katherine Williams, As- 
sistant Dean; May 26, 1947. Senior interviews 

—Until April 19 excepting Spring Vacation, March 
15 through March 25. 


Davison, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Catawba College, Salisbury—Elizabeth Black; June 
10, 1947. 

Davidson College, Davidson—John L. Payne; June 
2, 1947; August 29, 1947. 

Duke University, Durham—Fannie Y. Mitchell; 
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May 31, 1947. Senior interviews—Avoid Spring 
Vacation, March 22 through March 31. 

High Point College, High Point—(Mrs.) Alice 
Gorman; June 2, 1947. 

Queens College, Charlotte—Elizabeth Huckle; 
May 30, 1947. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem—Adele 
June 2, 1947. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo—Dr. P. 
J. Iverson; June 16, 1947. 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks—J. Lloyd 
Stone; June 8, 1947; August 10, 1947. 


OHIO 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs—J. D. Dawson; 
March 27, 1947; June 20, 1947. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea—Bertha L. Stiefel; 
June, 1947. .. 

Bluffton College, Bluffton—J. S. Schultz; June 2, 
1947. 

Capital University, Columbus—Earl C. Metz; June 
10, 1947. 

College of Wooster, Wooster—Arthur F. South- 
wick; June 9, 1947;-August 30, 1947. Senior 
interviews—Avoid Spring Vacation, April 2 
through April 9. 

Defiance College, Defiance—Dr. Lester S. Ivins; 
June 9, 1947; August 22, 1947. 

Findlay College, Findlay—L. T. Stratton; May 25, 


Parigle; 


1947. 

Hiram College, Hiram—F. J. Holter, Dean of Men; 
April 2, 1947; June 5, 1947; July 19, 1947. 

Kent State University, Kent—L. H. Munzenmayer; 
March 18, 1947; June 7, 1947; August 29, 1947; 
December 20, 1947. 

Kenyon College, Gambier—Robert B. Brown; June 
16, 1947. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville—Albert F. Brown, 
Dean; June 9, 1947. 

Marietta College, Marietta—(Mrs.) Mildred 
Eberle; June 8, 1947; September 1, 1947. 

Mount Union College, Alliance—Melvin W. Hyde, 
Dean; May 29, 1947; August 8, 1947. 

Muskingum College, New Concord—Dr. J. G. Low- 
ery; June 9, 1947; August 29, 1947. 

Notre Dame College of Ohio, South Euclid—Mary 
Catherine Donovan; June 1, 1947. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin—William H. Seaman; 
June 24, 1947. 

Ohio University, Athens—E. A. Hansen; June 9, 
1947; August 9, 1947. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware—C. E. 
Ficken; June 9, 1947; August 9, 1947. 

Otterbein College, Westerville—Harold L. McMil- 
lan; June 9, 1947; August 30, 1947. 

State University, Columbus—Director, Student Aids 
Office; General Calls; A. C. Stalnaker, Commerce 
Placement; William S. Guthrie, College of Arts 
and Sciences; True Watson, College of Agricul- 
ture; Lilyan Bradshaw, College of Engineering; 
L. N. Nicholas, Education Appointments Divi- 
sion; June 6, 1947; August 29, 1947. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati—Rex L. 
McHattan; May 28, 1947. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland—Harold E. 
Adams; June 11, 1947; September 18, 1947. 
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Wilmington College, Wilmington—Betty Cox; June 
6, 1947; August 15, 1947. 

Youngstown College, Youngstown—G. M. Wilcox, 
Dean; June 6, 1947; August 23, 1947. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater———A. C. Martin; May 31, 1947; Au- 
gust 1, 1947. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha. —Virginia 
Embree; June 2, 1947 

Phillips University, Enid—J. C. Lappin, Registrar; 
May 30, 1947. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman—Frank A. Ives; 
June 2, 1947. 


OREGON 
Pacific University, Forest Grove—Edwin T. Ingles; 
May 28, 1947. 
State College, Corvallis— May Workinger; June 9, 
1947. 


University of Oregon, Eugene—-March 21, 1947; 
June 15, 1947; August, 1947; December 20, 1947. 

Williamette University, Salem—H. B. Jory; June 
15, 1947. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allegheny College, Meadville—Horace T. Lavely, 
Dean; June 9, 1947; August 23, 1947. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown—Amelia Peck; June 
2, 1947. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr—(Mrs.) Louise F. 
Crenshaw, June 3, 1947. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg—(Mrs.) Elizabeth 
K. Frederick; June 7, 1947; August 17, 1947. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh— 
Charles E. Wangeman; May 25, 1947; September 

28, 1947. 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown—Mary E. Kriebel; 
June 2, 1947. 

Denison University, Granville—Robert Dixon; June 
9, 1947. 

Dickinson College, eee P. G. Bow- 
man, Registrar; June 8, 1947. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia—Sally 
Jaiman, Business Administration; March 22, 1947; 
June 16, 1947; September 6, 1947; December 30, 
1947. Barbara Faraday, Home Economics; 
Arthur J. Megraw, Engineering. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh—(Rev.) J. R. 
Kletzel, Arts Graduates; .Dr. T. H. Dunkelberger, 
Science; J. V. McCullough, Business Adminis- 
tration; (Rev.) George A. Harcar, Education; 
(Rev.) Edward M. Smith, Music; Ruth D. John- 
son, Nursing; H. C. Muldoon, Pharmacy; (Rev.) 
J. J. Sullivan, Graduate School; C. G. Brophy, 
Law School; June 8, 1947; August 8, 1947. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster—Harold 
Fischer; June 6, 1947; August 31, 1947. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg—Lester O. John- 
son; June 2, 1947. 

Grove City pang Grove City—F. H. Sumrall, 
Busifess; Craig S. Hoyt, Chemistry and Engi- 
neering; R. G. Walters, General Placement. 

Immaculata College, Immaculata—Sister Anastasia 
Maria, Registrar; June 4, 1947. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon—Edgar S. Kiracofe; 
June 2, 1947. 
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Lafayette College, Easton—Fred W. Slantz; June 
6, 1947. Senior interviews—Avoid Spring Re- 
cess, March 31 through April 5; Final Exam. 
Period, May 26 through May 31. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville—E. M. Bals- 
baugh; May 26, 1947; August 29, 1947. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem—E. Robins Morgan; 
June 29, 1947. Senior interviews—March 17 to 
June 18, Monday through Friday. 

Lock Haven State Teachers College, Lock Haven— 
Allen D. Patterson; May 27, 1947; August 1, 
1947. 

Marywood College, Scranton—Rosemary Carroll; 
June 1, 1947. Senior interviews—After April 15, 
any weekday. 

Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem—Edith 
Jane Stauffer, Dean; June 4, 1947. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh—Sister M. Regis; 
June 3, 1947. 


_ Muhlenberg College, Allentown—John H. Wagner; 


June 2, 1947. 

Saint Francis College, Loretto—June 8, 1947. 

Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia—Thomas M. 
Stanton; June 6, 1947. 

State College, State College—George N. P. Leetch; 
June 9, 1947. Senior interviews—March 1 to 
May 15; except Spring Recess, April 2 through 
April 10. 

State Teachers College, Bloomsburg—Joseph R. 
Bailer; May 27, 1947. 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg—Dr. 
Thomas J. Breitwieser; May 26, 1947; August 1, 
1947. 

State Teachers College, Indiana—John E. Davis; 
May 26, 1947. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore—Carl K. Dell- 
muth; June 16, 1947. 

Temple University, Philadelphia—John Barr; June 
16, 1947. Senior interviews—Avoid Spring Re- 
cess, April 3 through April 15. 

Thiel College, Greenville—Alton G. Kloss; May 
26, 1947. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia—Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Clewell; June 18, 1947; August 28, 1947. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh—C. H. Ebert, 
Jr; June 11, 1947. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville—Jesse S. Heiges; 
June 9, 1947. Senior interviews—Any weekday 
afternoon except Saturday. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington— 
Harold W. Perkins; June 7, 1947; August 15, 
1947. Senior interviews—Avoid Spring Recess, 
April 2 through April 10. 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg—M. K. Talpas; 
June 2, 1947; August 28, 1947. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg—Margaret D. 
Gordy; June 9, 1947, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence—William A. Jewett; 

June 16, 1947. 

College of Education, Providence—Mary M. Lee; 
June 14, 1947. 

Providence College, Providence—Arthur Famigli- 
etti; June 12, 1947. 

State College, Kingston—Robert D. Cashman; June 
8, 1947. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson—Individual 
Deans; June 7, 1947. 

Coker College, Hartsville—Dr. Kenneth G. Kueh- 
ner; May 26, 1947. 

College of Charleston, Charleston—G. M. Whitson, 
Jr., Secretary, Committee on Courses; May 31, 
1947. 

Converse College, Spartanburg—(Mrs ) Hoyt T. 
Goodale, Registrar; May 30, 1947. 

Furman University, Greenville—R. N. Daniel, 
Dean; June 7, 1947; August 29, 1947. 

Limestone College, Gaffney—J. F. Bozard, May 26, 
1947; August 16, 1947. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill—John G. Kelly; June 
1, 1947; August 2, 1947. 

Woffard College, Spartanburg—Dr. 
Lever. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia—W. Flinn 

Gilland; June 2, 1947; July 31, 1947; August 30, 
1947. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Augustana College, Sioux Falls—Carl H. Gross; 
June 2, 1947. 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish—Dr. E. C. 
Woodburn; J. B. Smith; May 23, 1947. 

State College, Brookings—Dean of Divisions; 
March 21, 1947; June 2, 1947; August 23, 1947. 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion—H. E. 

Brookman; May 25, 1947. 

Yankton College, Yankton—Vicior Solberg, Dean; 

June 2, 1947. 
TENNESSEE 

Bethel College, McKenzie—Roy N. Baker; May 29, 
1947; August 15, 1947. ‘ 

Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis—James Wade, 
Alumni Secretary; June 3, 1947. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville—J. E. 
Lane; March 15, 1947; May 31, 1947; July 12, 
1947; August 23, 1947. 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga—( Mrs.) 
Woodworth; June 2, 1947; September 17, 1947. 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville—Joe M. Gallo- 
way; March 18, 1947; June 9, 1947; August 29, 

1947; December 18, 1947. 

William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton—Lloyd 
E. Fist, Treasurer and Vice-President, June 11, 
1947. 


TEXAS 

Abilene Christian College, Abilene—Walter H. 
Adams, Dean; June 9, 1947; August 23, 1947. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Col- 
lege Station—W. R. Horsley; May 31, 1947, Late 
July; Late August. 

Baylor University, Waco—Lorena Stretch; March 
3, 1947; June 2, 1947; August 29, 1947; Decem- 
ber 8, 1947. 

McMurray College, Abilene—Dr. H. S. VonRoeder; 
May 27, 1947; August 29, 1947. 

North Texas State College, Denton—E. H. Far- 
rington; June 1, 1947; August 26, 1947. 

Rice Institute, Houston—J. D. Thomas, Assistant 
Registrar; June 9, 1947. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville 
—Carrie Hathorn-Hoech; May 25, 1947; July 12, 
1947; August 22, 1947. 


Oscar W. 
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Southern Methodist University, Dallas—June 2, 
1947; August 27, 1947. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown—Oscar A. 
Ullrich, Dean; June 14, 1947. 

State College for Women, Denton—Elizabeth Sue 
Phillips; June 2, 1947; August 28, 1947. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth—Vardaman 
Cockrell; June 1, 1947. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville— 
Dr. J. D. Davis, Teachers; Heads of Departments 
for others. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock—June 2,- 
1947. 

University of Houston, Houston—Lily Lou Russell; 
May 30, 1947; August 22, 1947. 

University of Texas, Austin—Miriam Dozier, Teach- 
ers Placement; Charles T. Clard, General Place- 
ment; June 2, 1947. 

UTAH 

State Agricultural College, Logan—E. A. Jacobsen, 
Dean; June 6, 1947. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City—Herald L. 
Carlston; June 14, 1947; 


VERMONT 
Bennington College, Bennington—Bertha H. Fun- 
nell; July 12, 1947 
Middlebury College, Middlebury—James R. Cronk- 
hite, Assistant Dean of Men; June 16, 1947. 
University of Vermont, Burlington—Claude W. 
Fawcett; June 17, 1947. 
VIRGINIA 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg—Hib- 
bert D. Corey; June 8, 1947; August 22, 1947. 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg—Fred Helsabeck, 
Dean; June 2, 1947; August 23, 1947. 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton—H. Lee Bridges, 
Jr., Assistant Dean of Instruction; June 9, 1947. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg— 
(Mrs.) Ben W. Fuson; June 2, 1947. Senior 
interviews—March; Avoid Spring Recess, March 
19 through March 27. 

Roanoke College, Salem—E. D. Myers, Dean; June 
9, 1947; August 16, 1947. 

State Teachers College, Farmville—(Mrs.) Mary W. 
Watkins; March 20, 1947; June 2, 1947; August, 
1947. 


Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar—Dr. Gladys 
Boone, Chairman, Committee on Personnel; June 
2, 1947. 

University of Richmond, Richmond—C. J. Gray; 
June 3, 1947; August 30, 1947. 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville—Charles 
H. Kaufmann; June 16, 1947; Medicine, June 4, 
1947. 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg—Mar- 
garet Swander; June 2, 1947. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg—J. M. 
Barringer, Jr.; March 22, 1947; June 16, 1947. 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington—Wil- 
liam M. Hinton; June 6, 1947; September 4, 
1947, 
WASHINGTON 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg—Dr. E. E. Samuelson; March 21, 1947; 
June 13, 1947; August 15, 1947. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma—Dr. John D. 
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Regester, Dean; May 26, 1947; August 22, 1947. 
Eastern Washington College of ‘Education, ‘Cheney 
Omer Pence; June 13, 1947; August 15, 1947. 
Gonzaga University, Spokane—(Rev.) M. G. Flah- 

erty, S.J.; June 5, 1947; August 1, 1947. 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattlhe—March 19, 1947; 
June 9, 1947; August 20, 1947. 
State College, Pullman—N. J. Aiken; June 16, 
1947; August, 1947. 
Walla Walla College, College Place—Dr. H. L. 
Sonnenberg; June 8, 1947; August 26, 1947. 
Whitman College, Walla Walla—Jerry J. Fogarty; 
June 13, 1947. 
Whitworth College, Spokane—Estella E. Baldwin; 
June 9, 1947. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippe—John W. El- 
liott, President; May 25, 1947; August 2, 1947. 
Marshall College, Huntingdon—Elsworth V. Bow- 
ers, College of Arts and Sciences; Otis G. Wilson, 
Dean, Teacher’s College; June 2, 1947; August 
8, 1947. 


TOO LATE FOR 


ILLINOIS 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macombs 
—John C. Roberts; June 5, 1947; July 18, 1947; 
August 22, 1947. 
INDIANA 
Goshen College, Goshen—Silas Hertzler; 
1947. 
IOWA 


Luther College, Decorah—A. O. Davidson; June 2, 
1947. 


June 9; 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Endicott Junior College, 


Beverly—Alma Porter; 
June 16, 1947. 


NEBRASKA 


Creighton University, Omaha—Dean of each Col- 
lege; June 5, 1947; August 4, 1947. 
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Morris Harvey College, Charleston—Dr. Ashby C. 
Blackwell, Dean; May 27, 1947; August 22, 1947, 

Salem College, Salem—S. O. Bond; June 5, 1947; 
August 29, 1947. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon—A. 
A. Schoolcraft; May 27, 1947; August 22, 1947. 


WISCONSIN 






Beloit College, Beloit—Dr. Gustav Johnsen, Dean 
of Men; Dr. Elizabeth Stanton, Dean of Women; 
June 15, 1947; August 30, 1947. 

Carroll College, "‘Waukesha— Le Roy Weir; June 2, 
1947. 

Lawrence College, Appleton—Marshall B. Hulbert; 
June 9, 1947. 

Ripon College, Ripon—J. Frederic Andrews; June, 
1947. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison—Emily Cher- 
venik, Assistant to the Dean of Women; May 
24, 1947. 

WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie—C. L. Irwin; 
June 2, 1947. 


CLASSIFICATION 


* [1 kt at ok 


EDUCATION DOES INFLUENCE THE EARNINGS CAPACITY OF AN 
INDIVIDUAL 





NEW YORK 
Alfred University, Alfred—Brinton H. Stone; June 
16, 1947. 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville—Jane Gilles- 
pie; May 30, 1947. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Elon College, Elon College—A. L. Hook; May 26, 
1947; August 15, 1947; November 27, 1947. 


OHIO 
Miami University, Oxford—C. W. Kreger, Arts and 
Science; H. F. Vallance, Education; R. E. Glos, 
Business; Gordon Sutherland, Fine Arts; June 9, 
1947; July 25, 1947; August 29, 1947. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
State Teachers College, Edinboro—H. L. Offnér; 

May 27, 1947. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont--Kleanor R. 


Bayley; June 2, 1947. 






THE high school diploma is beginning to mean more to employers now than it 


might have last year. 


The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 


Labor points out that businessmen now prefer 18-year-olds and over, and that 


high school diplomas have again become a job qualification. 


The Census Bureau reports that among native white males, about one in 


three college graduates, one in eight high school graduates, one in nineteen 
grammar school graduates, and one in sixty-six of those who never went to school 


‘earned $2,500 or more in 1939. 


Among white males who earned less than $1,000 in 1939 were about one 
college graduate in eight, one high school graduate in four, four grammar school 
graduates in nine, and four out of five of those with no schooling. 
show that education pays. 
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The figures 











EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 





A Presentation by the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship 


_ THE CITIZENSHIP CLEARING HOUSE 


ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


Dean, New York University School of Law 


ib public affairs we are a people given to 
extremes. In time of national emergency 
our young men rise to heights of glory, we 
unhesitatingly mortgage the financial future of 
generations yet unborn, the output of our 
national economy in the war effort becomes 
the wonder of the world—all to save our way 
of life. So deep is our love of freedom, 
national and individual, that there is no price 
we are unwilling to pay in war to preserve it. 
Yet, though we know that our freedom 
depends upon the effective work of our demo- 
cratic, representative system of government, 
we decline as civilians to do our part to 
preserve and strengthen it. We insist on tak- 
ing our complicated system of government 
for granted. 

This singular frame of mind is evident high 
and low. Take the simple matter of voting. 
In 1940 52,000,000 people voted for president. 
In 1944 with the war still on the vote for presi- 
dent dropped off 6,000,000. The figures of 
the Congressional elections are even more 
startling. In 1938, 38,000,000 people voted in 
the Congressional elections. In 1942 eleven 
months after Pearl Harbor, when we knew we 
were in for the fight of our lives, the number 
of voters dropped by 10,000,000 to 28,000,- 
000. Only 54% of the eligible voters both- 
ered to go to the polls to choose the members 
of the Congress that was to control the con- 
duct of the war and perhaps to dictate the 
peace. Even in 1946, when the American 
public indulged in their favorite political pas- 
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time of “kicking people out of office” the total 
Congressional vote has been estimated at any- 
where from three to five million less than in 
1938. 

The extent to which educated men and 
women have been neglecting their political 
responsibilities is reflected in a study, made 
by the late Dean William E. Mosher, of the 
membership of the county committees of the 
two great political parties in thirty cities of 
New York State, New York City being ex- 
cluded by reason of its peculiar problems. In 
these thirty cities 63% of the district leaders 
had not gone beyond grammar school. Only 
11% were college men and women—and col- 
lege men and women were defined for the 
purposes of this survey as including anyone 
who ever went to college, whether he gradu- 
ated or not and whether the institution was a 
college of liberal arts or a veterinary school. 

This curious lack of interest in public affairs 
has permeated every walk of American life. 
A few years ago FORTUNE made a study of 
the alumni of twelve of our most distinguished 
preparatory schools. It reported that from a 
total of sixty-seven thousand graduates these 
twelve schools had produced but 27 United 
States senators, but one associate justice of 
the United States Supreme Court and but one 
President. Compare this, if you will, with the 
contribution of the great schools of England 
to its roll of prime ministers, cabinet mem- 
bers, judges and administrators. Shortly after 
this study appeared, the president of a prom- 
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inent New England college, in a speech at 
one of these very preparatory schools, referred 
to the article I have mentioned and justified 
this deplorable lack of interest in public life 
by saying that politics in the United , States 
was such a dirty game that no gentleman 
could afford to become mired in it. 

Indeed, it is significant that of all of the 
iddresses by college presidents and the count- 
less reports by college curriculum committees, 
not to mention the unending number of books 
on higher education, there is none that puts 
ihe study and practice of government in the 
foreground. Instead we are treated to a 
continuation of the perennial controversy be- 
tween the proponents of vocational training 
and the advocates of a liberal education, a 
controversy in which both camps fail to recog- 
nize that neither can hope to survive under 
any form of government which is not free, 
democratic and representative. One college 
president, to be sure, has boldly proclaimed 
that we are living in a political age but he 


obviously regards himself as a voice crying 
in the wilderness for he wrote me, “I do wish 
that my fellow educators were less inclined to 
educate in a vacuum and less afraid to tackle 
the actual problems of the day.” 


The basic reason for this prevailing apathy 
was revealed in a survey made two years ago 
while the war was still on. It disclosed that 
69% of the adults did not want their sons to 
go into politics and almost half believed that it 
was practically impossible for a_ politician 
to remain honest. But we do not need statis- 
tics to prove to us that we as a people have 
been conditioned from childhood in our 
homes and in our schools to look down on 
politics and to avoid all participation in public 
life. No wonder that William James referred 
to civic virtue as “the rarest form of virtue.” 

Must patriotism forever be regarded as a 
wartime virtue? Can our people be brought 
to see that a democratic representative type 
of government, particularly in a complicated 
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era of technology requires our best at all 
times? 

Fortunately for the country, however, the 
instincts of our young people are sound. It 
is no accident that the social sciences, and 
government in particular, have been com- 
manding their attention in increasing num- 
bers. Of their very genuine interest in public 
affairs there can be no doubt. Yet few enter 
politics. What happens to their fine enthus- 
asm on leaving college? No doubt our tra- 
ditional dislike of politics is a large factor in 
its dissipation. Many, too, become engulfed 
in the complexities of modern business. All 
too often modern business discourages poli- 
tical activity. Many, moreover, find politics 
and government so complicated that they 
come to feel that their individual effort is 
fruitless. 

Beyond all this, however, I am convinced 
from practical experience that the chief deter- 
rent is to be found in the fact that young 
men and women with high civic ideals do 
not know where to go to get started in politics 
on a level that will mean no sacrifice of 
principles. If they want religion a dozen 
church doors are open to them. If they are 
seeking education there are libraries and lec- 
tures available. But, as I know from personal 
experience, there is simply no place for young 
people, who would do their civic duty, to start. 

What is needed today is a nationwide clear- 
ing house which would perform four distinct 
functions: 

1. To it college professors could direct 

their best young citizens to the end that 

the clearing house might put them in touch 
with an honest and intelligent leader of 
their own party in their own community. 

Some of these young citizens might not 

desire to do anything more than to be 

intelligent voters. Some might be willing 
to work in their own districts in an effort 
to raise the level of political intelligence. 

Some might desire to qualify themselves for 
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civil service positions. A few would con- 
template active political careers. The clear- 
ing house must be prepared to help every 
one according to his individual needs and 
to warn all of them not to expect too much 
too soon. 

2. The next task of the citizenship clear- 
ing house would be io get the young people 
in each community who were interested 
in this work acquainted with each other so 
that they might, regardless of party, form a 
discussion group for the consideration of 
local, state, national and international prob- 
lems. One of the great losses which we 
have suffered with the advent of the movie 
and the radio has been the loss of the art 
of discussion. We need to restore the 
groups like the Junta, organized by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, located in Philadelphia, 
and the Club, organized by John Jay in New 
York and similar groups in Boston under 
the direction of John Adams, Samuel 
Adams, and James Otis. The importance 


of such informal discussion groups in Amer- 
ican politics cannot be overestimated. 

3. The third task of the citizenship clear- 
ing house would be to run a very informal 
and highly personalized periodical which 
would recount the activities of these young 
people and their discussion groups and 
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would record their achievements. The 
clearing house should also aim to develop 
articles and pamphlets, discussions and 
institutes on all phases of citizenship activ- 
ity, cooperating always with existing organ- 
izations now working in various phases of 
the citizenship field. 

4. The fourth task of the citizenship clear- 
ing house would be to refer the young citi- 
zens to the best available sources of infor- 
mation, or if none was available, to attempt 
to answer the inquiries itself. 

There is nothing new about these ideas. 
They were advocated for several years by 
Dean Mosher. I am happy to say that | 
have obtained a modest appropriation to 
make it possible to set up a citizenship clear- 
ing house in connection with the Legal and 
Governmental Research Bureau of New 
York University School of Law, which for 
nearly a score of years has been specializing 
in the field of municipal government. If 
the clearing house is to be a success we shall 
need the help of forward-looking educators, 
first, in directing their best students to us 
for placement, secondly, for referring us to 
honest and intelligent political leaders in 
every community, and thirdly, for profes- 
sional advice as to the best methods of con- 
ducting the project. 


TO AID JOB CANDIDATES in “selling” their achievements to prospective 
employers, a unique job-getting résumé service has been established by a New 
York City employment counselor. Job candidates mail their application letters 
and résumés to the counselor, who analyzes them from an employer’s viewpoint, 
edits and revamps the data, and mails the client back a streamlined résumé 
slanted for the specific job sought. The fee for the service is nominal. 


—The Management Review 1/47 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


} pee ne on the premise that “grounds, buildings and equipment are inanimate 
objects that have no value except as human beings give them value through their 
efficient and effective use,” the Vick Chemical Company emphasized the need for 
“mindpower” in its 1945 report to the stockholders. In the belief that industry can 


benefit from an outline of the statement, the Association here presents the salient 
features. 


Profiting from the experience of numerous corporations Vick began by studying 
their past records to determine their success in maintaining stability. 


“We found it greatly clarified our thinking as to what was to be done to achieve 
stability of earning power if we fixed our attention on a point 35 years ahead. As 
each 12 months pass, our sights are raised 1 year, so that, in thinking of the future 
in 1945, our attention is centered on the year 1980. 


“Each of the ‘unusual minds’ now in our company must find and train an under- 
study potentially ‘as good or better’ than himself. The only way top management 
can know that it has competent understudies is for each general manager to take his 


hands off the wheel long enough for his understudies to prove by actual performance 
that they have what it takes. 


“If unusual mindpower is to be attracted to our company and is to remain with 
us, then evaluation of such individuals must be fair and impartial. Each executive 
must evaluate these potential replacements with the best interests of the company in 
mind—to the exclusion of personal prejudices. 

“To overcome these natural human tendencies, we must create what we call an 
‘inside climate.’ 


“First—we must make each of our executives know that if he finds and trains 
understudies—younger men—better if possible than the executive himself—that his 
value to the company is increased and not decreased. And those unusual minds whom 
we bring into the company must be given the assurance that they will be evaluated 
fairly, and will have the opportunity to advance just as fast and as far as their ability 
and industry deserve. 


“Second—your company must be the kind of company which is worthy of the 
type of loyalty which our executives must have. This requires many progressive and 
effectively operated personnel techniques—such as placement, training, working con- 
ditions, salary and wage structure, incentive and pension systems. 


“It is not only necessary that we have this ‘inside climate’ but our reputation for 
being the kind of company which offers the greatest opportunity for young unusual 
minds—must be spread abroad. The further that reputation is spread, the more 
unusual minds will apply for employment. 


“Busy operating executives cannot devote the time needed to locate the best 
possible candidates for replacements. Shortly we hope to re-establish our Vick school 
of Applied merchandising on a broader basis. This school operated for 9 years prior 
to Pearl Harbor and offered annually 12 months’ scholarships to 25 or 30 of the best 
unusual minds we could find from among the graduates of high schools, colleges and 
universities. Those completing this course supplied a source of candidates from which 
we selected many needed replacements.” 


Such a report wisely recognizes the extreme importance of the type and character 
of the new personnel being brought into an organization. The instilling of company 
loyalty into both top management and new recruits alike pays dividends in favorable 
employee attitudes, followed by increased output—a goal worth striving to attain. 
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NEWS COMMENTS 


University of Wisconsin 


Continuing a tradition begun on the UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN campus at Madison in 1912, the 
women students in cooperation with the Office of the 
Dean of Women held its annual Careers Conference 
in November. Attendance at the twenty-eight talks 
scheduled in consecutive half-hours during a two-day 
period totalled 2600. -The program highlighted 
speeches from business and professional fields, and 
included lectures and round table discussions. Over 
125 students participated in the planning of the pro- 
gram. Some of the talks attracting the larger audi- 
ences were: “The Interview,” “Fashion Design,” 
“Child Development,” “Clinical Psychology,” ‘“Mer- 
chandising,” and “Marriage as a Career.” 


Montana State University 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Missoula, re- 
ports that “from all indications the genus of teachers 
is fast disappearing,” for there are calls for teachers 
from every state in the Union and from several for- 
eign countries, but there are practically no candidates 
to recommend. 

The number of teacher trainees is as small as ever 
since the veteran registrants are seeking positions in 
the business world. There is, however, quite a bit of 
interest being shown in the Army educational pro- 
gram for the occupied countries. Several registrants 
have gone overseas to teach either GI’s or GI children. 


North American Philips Company 
NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, Inc., 


New York, has announced a new hospital chest sur- 
vey apparatus which accommodates satisfactorily 
either ambulant or stretcher patients. This new unit, 
which is motor driven, utilizes 70 mm. roll film, single 
or double exposure cut film miniatures, or 14x17” 
full size radiographic film. 

It can be operated from any existing X-ray gener- 
ator simply by coupling to the HCS controller. Very 
little space is required by the novel wall-mounted de- 
sign, and this is important where hospital admitting 
departments are small. 

With finger-tip ease, the hood, camera and tube 
assembly swings on a horizontal axis to accommodate 
patients in either standing or prone positions almost 
instantaneously, a specially constructed stretcher is 
used for non-ambulant cases. 

Commenting on fluorescent lighting a representa- 
tive of Philips remarked that since the application of 
fluorescent substances in certain discharge lamps 
made it possible to select a spectral composition 
which gives quite a satisfactory color, these lamps 
have become suitable for use in the home. 

In the living room, particular benefit is to be de- 
rived from their high light yield, an outstanding fea- 


ture of discharge lamps. Tubular fluorescent lamps 
have a light yield of more than 40 lumens per watt, 
compared to 15 lumens per watt for the average 
incandescent lamp. 

It is now possible to consider an entirely new sys- 
tem of living room lighting with general illumination 
rather than localized effects. In this way, a much 
larger area of the room becomes available for read- 
ing, writing, mending, etc. Since the tubular lamps 
can be mounted on the ceiling and walls instead of in 
the middle of the room, the whole aspect of the room 
is changed to one of spaciousness. 


Allegheny College 


Faculty regulations governing student extracurric- 
ular activity on the ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Mead- 
ville, Pa., campus will be fully examined this semester 
by a joint faculty-student committee, the college an- 
nounced recently. 

The study was requested by President John Richie 
Schultz to determine the validity of present regula- 
tions in light of changed campus conditions. Among 
the elements to be considered are the ex-serviceman 
group and the unprecedented number of married 
couples now on the campus. 


Lewis College of Science and Technology 


LEWIS COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NOLOGY, Lockport, Ill., formerly known as the 
Lewis School of Aeronautics, offered, until 1944, 
courses only in maintenance and flight to meet the 
requirements for certification of mechanics and pilots. 

At that time the curriculum was expanded to in- 
clude courses of study in science and technology de- 
signed to fulfill requirements of the student whose 
formal education will end after two years of college, 
and at the same time, where possible, to meet the 
needs of those students who will continue their stud- 
ies at a university. The college is recognized by the 
University of Illinois, the State of Illinois, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

In the fall of 1946 a Department of Guidance and 
Placement was added, with Harry D. Yates as 
Director. 


Indiana Central College 


The Office of Academic Dean has been established 
at INDIANA CENTRAL COLLEGE, Indianapolis, 
and is functioning for the first time during the cur- 
rent college year. The Registrar’s Office has been 
broadened to include the function of Director of Ad- 
missions. 

Many-more graduates qualified to teach could be 
placed, if they were available, especially in the ele- 
mentary field. 

Housing and all other institutional facilities are 
taxed by the influx of veterans. 
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University of New Hampshire 
The UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, Dur- 


ham, recently announced the appointment of Dr. 
Elmer D. West as Director of the Counseling and 
Placement Services, following his release from the 
Navy. Dr. West was formerly Dean and Director of 
Vocational Projects at Stoneleigh Junior College. 


Phillips Academy 


For the remainder of the school year, the Dean of 
Students office of PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Andover, 
Mass., is sponsoring a series of weekly talks on busi- 
ness and professional opportunities in the future 
world. Following the speakers, all prominent 
alumni of the Academy, the boys are given an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. 

The subjects chosen for consideration are based on 
the results from occupational questionnaires answered 
by seniors. Any Senior or interested Upper Middler 
may attend. 

A listing of the topics for discussion includes: 
finance, personnel management and training, commer- 
cial aviation, radio, medicine-pediatrics, public utili- 
ties, insurance, town and national government, 


education, shipping, consular service and taxes and 
accounting. 


Pennsylvania State College 


A laboratory of applied geophysics and geochem- 
istry has recently been established at the PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE COLLEGE under the direction of 
Dr. Sylvain J. Pirson. The program of work includes 
both resident instruction and fundamental as well as 
practical research in the development of new mineral 
resources. 


This is the first time in the history of American 
academic institutions that such a course in geochem- 
istry will be given. A beginning, however, was made 
by the Graduate School of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington, D. C., which introduced a course 
in the subject in 1943 under the charge of Dr. 
Chambliss. 

Geochemistry, stricto sensus, is not a well known 
field in the United States and in this respect the 
United States is possibly 20 to 25 years behind the 
Russians who have produced outstanding modern 
geochemists such as W. I. Vernadsky, A. E. Fersman, 
E. S. Vederov and others. Accordingly, the field of 
work should be defined and delineated in order that 
confusion may not exist with the meaning of the 
word “geochemistry” when used lato sensus. 

In its strictest sense, geochemistry is the study of 
the origin, occurrence, association, abundance, migra- 
tion distribution, dispersion and accumulation of 
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atomic elements within the geosphere including the 
atmosphere. Since the earth is derived from cosmic 
matter, it is natural that the basis for a chemical 
understanding of the earth’s atomic processes should 
be based on astrophysical and astrochemical concepts. 
The origin of matter and its evolution in the earth 
over astronomic time is the special field of geochem- 
istry. The border line fields of chemical and atomic 
physics provide the fundamental laws for this study: 
nuclear and electronic configurations of the atoms; 
atomic numbers and weights; atomic and ionic radii; 
coordination numbers; crystal structures; energies 
and lattices, etc. explain the paragenetic relationships 
of the 92 geochemical and of the possible transuranic 
elements. 


The pragmatic aspect of geochemical sciences is 
not neglected in the new courses. The application of 
the- principles of geochemical processes and associa- 
tions is the basis of the long range forecast of future 
reserves of essential industrial elements. An under- 
standing of these principles will help to conceive, 
formulate and develop new technological means for 
prospecting and delineating hidden mineral reserves. 
The best method known thus far in this country is 
geochemical prospecting for oil and gas fields, the 
principles of which still are taken as preposterous by 
much of the practical geological profession notwith- 
standing some remarkable successes and a commend- 
able score in the ratio of exploration successes to 
failures. 


Compared to geochemistry exploration for oil and 
gas, exploration for ore deposits has made but a 
timid start. The fundamental concept at the basis of 
these methods of approach is the ionic diffusion of 
elements to near surface layers where their abnormal 
presence may be revealed by micro analytical tests 
of soils, ground water and vegetation. Broad geo- 
chemical provinces may thus be outlined in which 
chemical concentures (zonal distribution patterns), 
belts, zones, nodes, etc., may be delineated and the 
probable existence of hidden mineral treasures may 
be ascertained. 


The standard methods of geophysical prospecting 
for minerals are not neglected in the Penn State pro- 
gram of study and research, nor their most recent 
developments. A program of airborne magnetometer 
surveys of part of the State of Pennsylvania in coop- 
eration with the U. S. Geological Survey has been 
initiated, the purpose of which is to study the man- 
ner in which the parallel structures visible in the 
Allegheny Mountains may be traced into the Appa- 
lachian Geosyncline where deep oil and gas struc- 
tures are expected to be found in close association 
with uplifts within the precambrian basement rocks. 


—As told by Dr. Sylvain J. Pirson, Associate Profes- 
sor of Geophysics and Geochemistry, and Chief 
of the Division of Geophysics. 





It Was the Fashion a Hundred Years Ago 


In 1847, when the Penn Mutual was founded, ladies wore hoop-skirts, gentlemen had 
velvet waistcoats, and one of the Company’s first agents said “the subject of life insurance is 


so novel to the citizens that I could give no encouragement of much profit.” 


This picture, like the fashion picture, is very different after one hundred years. In 
1947, every other person in America owns, on the average, more than $2,300 of life insur- 
ance. This is the key to career opportunities in a Company like Penn Mutual which provides 


financial security for half a million men and women as it salutes its second century. 


me PENN wurva 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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AUTHORIZED SECTIONS 


Banking ; Industrial Relations = 
Brokerage . ‘Insurance 
Corporation Finance end — Law 

Investment. Banking Manufacturing 
Transportation end Public Utilities Medicine 


’* AUTHORIZED COMMITTEES 


Committes on Junior Colleges Placement of Professional Personnel 

Law of Supply and Demand in Collage Placement. Work Technical Aspects of Business Placement 

Regular Membership Technical Aspects of Teacher Placement 

Sustaining Membership Senior Recruiting in the Colleges 

Advertising \ Audit 

Summer Employment from Career Standpoint Publicity 

Occupational Adjustment Counselling 

Student Ald : Constitution and By-Laws 

Student Personnel = Work Training and Re-Training 

implications of. National Youth Administration and Ethical Standards in Placement Work 
Other Governmental Agencies Training Courses for Recent Graduates — 
A committee to work with American Youth Commission of the Council on Education at Washington . 
A committee of Inter-relations between work of College Placement and State Employment Services 
A committee to study the. question of Existing Agencies and Possible Duplication of Effort 
A committes to study the Field of Employment for Women 
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